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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


For Commercial High Schools 
INCLUDING 


Williams and Rogers Commercial Publications 


Office Routine and Bookkeeping 
New Complete Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping and Banking 
Commercial Arithmetic 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Civil Government of the United States 
Descriptive Economics 

English Punctuation 

New Pitmanic Shorthand 
English-Spanish Phonography 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
Pen-written Copies (reproduced) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


German Legends, 4 Reading-Book in Ger- 
man for Schools. By F, GEIBLER, With an 
introduction by Dr. J. G. CRoswE.u, Head 
Master of the Brearley School, New York. 
[Nearly ready. | 


A Drill Book for Elementary Schools. 
Edited by Joun LisHMAN, Containing a 
carefully Graduated Series of Physical Exer- 
cises, based entirely on the Swedi:h System, 
With 400 Figures from Photographs of Ac- 
tual Positions, and 150 Selections of Music. 
Crown 8vo, 287 pages, $2.50. 


Pictorial Geographical Readers. 4 new 
series of brightly written and interesting 
readings in Geography intended to arouse 
interest in the subject and to stimulate thought. 
Book I1., with 7 Colored Pilates and 75 Illus- 
trations in Black and White, 170 pages, $0.36. 


The ‘‘Swan’’ Shakespeare. An entirely 
new illustrated series for use in Schools, 
with Introductions and Notes, specimen Ex- 
amination Questions, etc. Eight volumes 
now ready; each volume, $0.35. Circular 
upon application. 


Liberty Documents. py of 
the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. With 
Contemporary Exposition and Critical Com- 
ments drawn from Various Writers. Edited 
with Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
HART, Ph. D., of Harvard University. Crown 
8vo, $2.00, . 


Longmans’. Latest School Books 


Animal Activities, a First Book in 
Zoology. By NATHANIEL 8. FRENCH, 
Ph. D., Teacher of Zotlogy in the Roxbury 
High School, Boston, Mass. 12mo, cloth, 
with over 200 Illustrations. [ Nearly ready.) 


Practical Text-Book of Plant Physi- 
ology. By D. T. MAcDovGAL, Director 
of the Laboratories, New York Botanical 
Garden. 8vo, Cloth, 159 Illustrations, 352 
pages, $3.00. 


Shakspere’s Julius Caesar. raitea py 
G. C, D. Odell, Ph.D., Tutor in Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia Univer- 
sity. With portrait. Cloth, 50 cents, boards, 
40 cents. 

*,* For other volumes prescribed both for 


study and reading, send for Descriptive Circular 
of Longmans’ English Clissics. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest 

Times to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. By C. W. C.'Oman, M.A.. 
F. 8, A., Author of “ England in the XIXth 
Century.” Revised Edition. With 12 Maps 
(son.e colored ), Plans and other Illustrations, 
Side-Notes, and full Index, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Animal Story-Book Reader. rrom 
the Animal Story-Book and the Red Book of 
Animal Stories. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
With 77 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed. 12mo0, 175 pages, $0.50. 


The publishers will be glad to send full descriptions of these books, and a catalogue 
of over 1,000 text-books and reference works, to any teacher, postpaid, upon request. 


LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books 1 and II. 
“Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, anp 

English Grammar and Composition. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
68 Chauncy St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


French 
Books. 


ALSO 


German, Italian, Spanish, 


and other foreign books, 


48th Street and Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Berey’s, DuCroquet’s, and 
other series. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 


Now Ready 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


In the 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 255 pages. 


Price, 50 cents. 
With the English Grammar for Grammar Schools recently published, it forms a complete course for Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy for 30 cents. 
Being from the pen of these well-known, expe- 


rienced, and suecessful educators, this book will at once command attention. Teachers and superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new text-books. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — New York — Chicago. 


Inductive Course in English, 


Is measured by the service it renders. 


for the future. | 
worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE WORTH ANY PRODUCT 


Dixon’s Pencirs last longer, and give better satis- 
faction, than other pencils. They keep their points, and write right right from start to finish. 
They are constantly growing in favor with students, because they are extraordinary pencils 
and represent the acme of pencil quality. The experience of the past is the best guide 
Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this publication, and receive samples 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWER. 


Evan Morton of Mayfair, near Chicago, 
has a garden full of brand new flowers, 
such as no human being ever saw before. 
If you were to show one of these posies 
to a botanist, he would probably first es- 
say to classify it. 

Centura is the name which has been 
given the new flower, although it might 
have been called as well Twentieth Cen- 
tura. It was obtained by crossing the 
Seotch thistle with the carnation, and it 
partakes of the nature of both parent 
stocks. The smooth stalk is that of the 
carnation, but stronger and more hardy. 
The leaf is that of the thistle, very much 
refined and more delicate. The sharp 
spikes of the thistle are merely suggested, 
and the leaf is soft to the touch. In form 
the flower resembles the thistle, but is 
larger and more ornate, and a thousand- 


fold more delicate, with many more 
fronds, or petals. The budlike case—the 
calyx—out of which it grows is that of 
the thistle, but quite smooth and spike- 
less. This case is delicately marked with 
outlinings like those of carnation leaves. 
In color it is green; the markings are a 
dark, reddish-green, or crimson. The 
thistle scent clings to the hybrid blossom, 
but there is a faint hint of the carnation 
spice about it, also. The plant is a pro- 
lific bloomer, quite hardy, and can be 
grown out of doors in all but the severest 
weather. 

In color the centura is white and pur- 
ple, a pure, lovely, delicate white and a 
delicate, lavender-tinted purple. Some 
of the flowers are shaded delicately from 
white to purple or purple to white, and 
these are especially lovely. The thickly- 
petaled centre of a centura blossom is 
very fair to look upon. The new blossom 
is bound to become famous in flower cir- 
cles, and to become widely popular, also. 
As a decorative plant it offers great op- 
portunities to decorators and home art- 
ists. It will certainly be numbered 
among the blossoms which “work up 
well” when reproduced by the aid of a 
palette and paint brushes. The fact that 
a handful of centura blossoms may be 
kept fresh for days if moderately handled 
and placed in clear water gives the new 
blossom a direct hold ujion the hearts of 
flower lovers with slender purses. The 
concomitant fact that the plants will stay 
in bloom a long time insures the new 
flower plentiful support among the home 
gardeners just as soon as the seeds shall 
be easily obtainable. Some experiments 
may be made with the centura in the way 
of house hardening during the coming 
winter. 

Last summer Mr. Morton, who has been 
experimenting in flower culturé and the 
creation and evolution of florai hybrids 
for some years, succeeded in producing 
fine specimens of blossoms from the new 
plant for the first time. But it was not 
until the present season that the per- 
fected blossoms were evolved and brought 
out. The plant has a fairly long blos- 
soming season, which began for this sum- 
mer a short time ago. The seed for sum- 
mer blossoms is sown out of doors in the 
ordinary sowing season of the muddle 
spring. The centura plants in Mr. Mor- 
ton’s garden have now attained a height 
of something over two feet. ihe taickly 
growing and handsome blossoms present 
a beautiful appearance as they wave and 
flutter in the breeze. Given a stronger 
and more distinct perfume, the cen- 
tura would be absolutely perfect. This, 
its one lack, is not noticeable in the open 
garden. It is more than possible, also, 
that later times may see the centura pro- 
vided with the sweet scent which is now 
missing. Future developments of the 
plant may take on more of the lovable 
sweetness and spiciness of the carnation 
parent, while losing nothing of the hardi- 
ness, cheerful tendency to bloom, at all 
hazards and under all circumstances, and 
strong, growing qualities of the thistle 
progenitor. The leaves, too, will undergo 
further transitions, in all probability, as 
the life of the new plant increases. A 
period of three years is usually allowed 
by professional florists and flower 
growers before a new plant or flower is 
declared reliable and formally placed on 
the market. Such a period will not be 
attained by the centura for some time to 
come. 

For some time past Mr. Morton, who 
has large business interests in Chicago, 
has carried on the business of a profes- 
sional flower grower, as well. The pro- 
fessional side of his experiments he will 
give up shortly, and it is entirely probable 
that still other new flowers will emanate 

from his garden space and the fertile 
brain, which finds rest and refreshment in 
the floriculture experiments, 
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Books that Jnerease in Value 


entire set and the portfolio. 


1313 Watnut STREET, 


- One does not buy books as an investment, but it is pleasant to 
feel that what one does buy holds its value. 
publications bearing the imprint of Grorce Barriz & Son are 
certain of this; and in numerous cases have realized unearned 
increment. A case in point: at a recent London sale a portfolio 
of illustrations which accompanied a set of their edition of Hugo 
brought £40; more than the original subscriber paid for the 
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Globes, Books, 
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J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


116-120 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. Branch 
70 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a prepares for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced 81x 
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subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Rates 
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Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 
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THE MAGAZINE 


Education 


Supt. RICHARD G, BOONE, Epiror, 
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ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘“* make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 4 year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


BY WALT WHITMAN. 


[Written in memory of President Lincoln, to whom 
the poem refers as the captain of the ship of state. ] 


tain! my captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The Ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


0 captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 
Hear captain; dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My captain does not answer me, his lips are pale and 
still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. E. HATCH, NEW BEDFOKD. 


In all business affairs of any magnitude, whether 
public or private, it has been found necessary from 
time immemorial to have executive heads to con- 
(uct them if they were to be managed successfully 
ind economically. Political history reveals to us 
the great responsibility that rests on government 
executives, and could we be as well informed in com- 
ercial history, we would realize that business exec- 
tives have corresponding responsibilities, and upon 
‘hem depends in a great measure the policy that 
brings suecess or failure to the affairs entrusted to 
their charge. 

Not until reeent years has it been thought neces- 
‘iry to apply the same principles in the conduct of 
schools as have been so long applied to other public 
affairs and to private business. In our country this 
has been especially true, and of the East more than 
of the West. But it has at last been recognized, 
‘nl henee the city superintendent of schools. 
boston, it is true, had a superintendent some forty 
or ore years ago, and New Bedford soon after in- 
‘tituted the office; but it was not until a much more 
recont date that the office was general to the cities 
“! New England. The great city of Philadelphia 
had no superintendent of schools until some fifteen 
‘curs ago, and no more wasteful or ill-conducted 
‘Ystem of schools existed in any city of this union, 
“lil the advent of Mr. Macallister, who changed 
lis whole complexion, 

ut I do not intend to dwell upon the evolution 


of the city superintendent of schools. I wish simply 
to direct your attention to the fact that he thas not 
yet existed so long that it is fully established what 
his duties ought to be, and the views put forth in 
this paper must be chiefly my own, based upon my 
own experience. I wish to quote briefly, however, 
from a writer on school supervision. He says: 
“City superintendency of schools may be considered 
as a prism with polygonal bases. One face is 
turned toward the material appliances used in 
school work, one toward school authorities, another 
toward the people at large, another toward the 
patrons of the schools, still another toward the 
teachers, the last and most important of all toward 
the pupils.” 

This, to me, is a good statement of the city super- 
intendent’s position. His relation to the pupils is 
the most important one of all, for without the pupils 


the schools would not have occasion to exist; but 


the relation of the superintendent to the teachers 
is of the next importance, for through them must 
every policy instituted by him become a success or 
a failure. 

It must be very evident to any one giving the 
matter any consideration that the size of the city 
must govern in a great measure the character of 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


Born, Februrary 26, 1844. 
Died, September 14, 1901. 


the superintendent’s work. Superintendents of 
great cities like Chicago, New York, and even Bos- 
ton cannot know their teachers; and even those of 
100,000 inhabitants cannot know them well unless 
relieved of much that is now expected of them, In 
the smaller cities the superintendents may know 
their teachers more or Jess intimately and their work 
by visits to their rooms, by meetings of various 
kinds, and by consultations with principals. In 
this respect they have a greater privilege than those 
of larger cities. 

But the superintendent of every city, whether 
large or small, must influence in a greater or less 
degree each teacher in it, if not directly, at least in- 
directly. > 

He can do this, first, by the organization of the 
schools. The conditions under which teachers 
work each day have great influence, not only on the 
results obtained by them, but on their health and 
happiness. The superintendent can do much to 
make these conditions good, and should do so. He 
should influence the purchase of suitable sites for 
schoolhouses, see to it that the plans of the build- 
ings are suited to the purposes for which they are 


to be used, and that they are properly heated, 
lighted, and ventilated. He should plan for the 
proper grading of the schools, and secure such legis- 
lation from the school committee as will prevent 
overcrowding of rooms with pupils and pushing 
them on into higher grades when they are not pre- 
pared, in order to relieve the greater pressure from 
below. Ilow many teachers suffer from these evils 
to-day, notwithstanding the great advance made in 
this direction within the past few years. There 
are other matters of organization that the superin- 
tendent, by his acts, may cause to lighten and lu- 
bricate the work of the teachers, or to produce the 
opposite effect. 

Second. The superintendent, by his attitude 
toward the selection and retention of teachers, in- 
fluences the whole school system in a matter that 
is of supreme importance to its efficiency, and, 
moreover, affects the well being of every good 
teacher in it. Let the superintendent have a low 
ideal of the qualifications that a teacher should 
possess, or let him be influenced to appoint teachers 
whom he knows to be unsuited for the profession, 
and soon the schools are honeycombed with a num- 
ber of incompetents, who not only do their own 
work poorly, but are the bane of every good teacher 
in the corps. Once get such teachers in the 


_ schools, and it is a hereulean task to dislodge them, 


wd in trying to do so many a superintendent has 
been sacrificed. But, on the other hand, if the su- 
perintendent in season and out of season insists on 
refined, well-educated, professionally-trained 
teachers, he will get them in time. 

And we all know what this means. It means that 
a larger proportion of the teachers each year is 
better educated and is professionally trained, and 
the whole school structure strengthened thereby. 
For every teacher who is mentally well equipped 
and professionally trained not only does his own 
work better than he would without these qualifica- 
tions, but makes the work of every teacher who fol- 
lows him easier and more successful. For these 
reasons, a superintendent can do his teachers no 
greater service than to strengthen the corps of the 
city, from the lowest to the highest grade. 

Third. The superintendent should know what 
is going on in the educational world, and frame for 
use in his schools courses of study that are sound 
and progressive; he should provide the schools with 
suitable books and apparatus for work. But in 
these matters he should consult freely with the prin- 
cipals, special teachers, and grade teachers, and give 
due weight to the opinion of each class; for while 
he, from his vantage ground, can realize better, 
perhaps, the relation of each part to the whole, and 
observe better the results obtained in the whole 
school system, the teachers only can have that inti- 
mate knowledge of the practical difficulties that are 
met with in applying a course of study; can better 
know the merits or faults of a text-book; and de- 
termine, also, what apparatus and appliances are 
most helpful to them. A superintendent who fails 
to consult his teachers freely in these matters and 
is not governed by the consensus of opinion of the 
best ones, in my judgment is wrong, and puts them 
at a disadvantage. It is too often the case that 
either the influence of publishing houses and their 
agents, or a wrong assumption of authority by the 
superintendent and committee, cause teachers to 
work with tools that they would not have if they 
had a voice in their selection. 

Fourth. Tre attitude that the superintendent 
assumes toward the teachers in his dealings with 
the school committee and the public will have an 
important bearing on the teacher’s work and influ- 
ence, as well as on his personal well being. He has 
a constant opportunity either to streng.hen the 
teachers’ hands or to weaken their position, by giv- 
ing ear and countenance to criticism based on su- 
perficial or erroneous information, and by sympa- 
thizing with displeased parents and their friends in 
order to get their good will, In these and many 
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other ways he can make the teacher's place harder 
to bear. But, on the other hand, if he speaks a 
word of commendation for the teacher when his 
acts are criticised, asks of complaining parents sus- 
pension of judgment until he can investigate their 
accusations, and defends the teacher when investi- 


paper parcel and took something out, which she laid 
painstakingly along the low mound. When she had 
gone, 1 went to see what it was. In the gray grass 
lay rings of larkspur.” 


THE COST OF A LOST BOY. 


THOSE OUT OF STEP. 


The course of study must be planned according to 
the capacity of the average child, that proposition 
seems fair enough—but the unusually bright child 
has the same right to get the most from his school 


— years as has the average child. It may be that the 
r supp The lost children of the state are costing the state not afford to attend school after he is fifteen, and the 
when he is palpably in the wrong, but the superin- Steat deal more money than the children who are 
tendent should always take pains to learn the facts and made ‘The trying, 
th OE ; convicting. and punishing a lost boy is raised by a Will influence his whole after life. It may be that 
in every case, and, if he finds that the teacher has S» ane | 8 y y : : h 
hen thieiabe dein Chak kd ee ded in local tax. The cost of every jail is raised by a local the backward child has lost through ill-health, or he a 
his condemnation to other than the teacher himself. ‘#**- Why not enforce a local tax to save ee aes the kward child h : od indivi : 
Too many superintendents ingratiate themselves dr before they go to the bad? The cost of saving d 
with parents by a ready criticism of the acts of the children is less than the cost of losing them. Mat i ds M 
teachers. Parents have their rights, pupils have ulton county has made the following tax levy W wit 
theirs, and teachers have theirs, and it is the duty for the present year: To maintain and support t h i] m 
of the superintendent to set forth clearly, when PTS0eTS, $54,193.80; to pay jurors, $23,804.75; to me th 
oecasion arises, the relations that should exist be- P®Y ¢Xpenses of courts, $31,908.50. go utte their xegmiar cusses tor instruction in those ol 
tween all, and try to harmonize differences with a At least half of the court and jury expenses must atudies. All. the time youts ne fom @eady and T 
just appreciation of future contingencies. I have be credited.to the trial of these same prisoners. 
had parents come to me in passion, bringing against Fulton county is, therefore, spending this year on 8 +g Pp ss it penis — ing to 5 " 
teachers accusations, that, had they been accepted her prisoners $82,050.45. In the county's budget and capaci aving in 
and encouragement given, would have injured ma- there is not a dollar for schools. The state gives however, his promotion to a reguar class in " se 
terially the future careers of those teachers, as well the Conny $13,747.71. The average number of tl 
as the whole school system. I hold that it is the PT™SOM€TS in Fulton county is supposed to be about be in part at least prevented by the establishment of cl 
superintendent’s duty to assume that the teachers 7900. The school children of the county by the such a class under a strong parenptordattes Geeeict, w 
ate Halt until atoved 46 and last census number .6,850. Here are 6,850 children, the acquirement of bad mental habits by those few 
to act on the opposite assumption.—Report of 1900. therefore, at school at a cost of $13,747.71, 5, ee y “d m 
all 2,000 prisoners in prisons or in the chaingang at an regular grade work too enny for them, and the seri- he 
oie ene ee annual cost of $82,050.45. What a lesson is here Us loss of time to those children who in any grade- oa 
iid ‘ for the wise legislator! If the truth could be 0-a-year system must lose a year if they fall a little n 
‘ spe ot the most charming features of a recent num- known, every one of these prisoners is a criminal be- behind.—H. W. Lull. C0 
er of Harper’s Magazine is a story by Miss Mary Apple- cause he was a neglect hild. islature 
white Bacon, entitled “Larkspur.” Here is a bit from <hould see to it that the every 
it which shows both feeling and a delightful, keen, lit- |: : 1: 4; : Rejoice when you see a pupil who is able to stand “i 
ilar aaliaiitices: criminal in this state should be ascertained and Te- alone in thinking or doing. na 
“I went yesterday to the cemetery, and sat for a i i 
bed by know how far heredity and how far environment is At Peoria, the teachers have a beautiful edu- all 
plain wooden responsible for crime. Right educational processes, cational building after the Buffalo plan, and the 
miei I thought of the strife, quiet but intense, . intelligently applied, would cure most of the defects Logan county, O., teachers have a delightful county 
vel ween two other teachers and myself over the ye to heredity, and would certainly save many a cducational hall at Bellefontaine. All along the th 
a of the new wentgy soon to be opened. child who is now the victim of an unfortunate en- line teachers ought to be providing themselves with Yy 
hur litt e world is too small; there are no heaven- yjronment. places of meeting of their own. 
kissing hills for aspiring feet, and we are so near 
each other that every blemish shows. My bitter ~— ae ; 
heart grew sweet as I sat there. i _! {\ “ 
hed bored. RELATIVE RANK OF STATES. 
“A woman in faded calico dress came near and is 
stood looking down humbly and reverently upon the ARRANGED BY IRVING POOLE. - 
green mound. Her face was sallow and wrinkled, ™ 
her shoulders bent. ans 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 — 1900 1 
“She used to be Joey’s teacher,’ she said, laying ‘ : 7 7 
her hand gently on the wooden cross. ‘He went to Pennsylvania..... seteeeee 3 2 3 3 2 : 2 2 2 2 ’ - i 
that was the only year he ever got to go. But she 6 1 8 10 16 18 20 and 
learned him a heap that one year. And after he had South ne 
to go to work in the fae’ry, she learnt him on Sun- 10 12 13 4 18 10 21 17 17 
days and Saddy evenin’s. You know the fae’ry New Hampshire...-..---- 10 11 15 1h 18 22 22 27 81 . re - the 
a heap of her books to read.’ Yelaware....--seeeeeeee 13 16 18 22 2 26 32 35 3 - . 
“‘Joey’s been making a book himself sence Miss ° 4 8 plac 
books in goin’ to print Joey's. He don’t have to pay 
‘em to do it. They air goin’ to pay him. He just Wouisiana.........---.--- m ¥ 17 17 19 19 16 7 21 22 Yr - pro 
cried when he got the letter from ’em. I don’t see 33 7 27 23 20 16 13 T 
how folks can ever think up things to go in books. 12 12 13 22 23 rect 
Joey says Miss Harrell learnt him how. He says eres and 
they was little children, is goin’ to be in his book. Florida..-..-.-----+++--- - - - - 26 27 31 31 33 34 32 - sloy 
glad.’ She looked up at the blue sky and spoke - * 25 23 19 il 
“The woman went away, and achild with a face - $7 33 7 nun 
carrying very carefully in one hand a small brown 4 A wd inj 
paper parcel, and in the other a broom made of the Nebraska...-.-.----+++++- - 2 - é “ - - 38 36 30 25 one 
ple’s houses. I moved away a few steps and sat West 39 28 and 
down under the shade of a cape jessamine in another 41 85 ton 
lot. The child was too intent upon her task to mon 
serious. She swept neatly around the grave, and 45 44 9 W 
took away the faded tiger lilies and red hollyhocks 3 = the 
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A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


BY ANNIE M. SPENCE, 
Saratoga Springs High School. 


During a recent visit to a city high school I was 
crvitly pleased with a lesson in the use of English 
yords given in the first-year class. Others besides 
myself may find practical suggestions for their class 
xyerclses. 

\ paragraph from Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York” had been previously assigned, to 
have selected from it all unusual or unfamiliar 
words, or words employed in unusual ways. The 
thirty-four girls presented themselves with pencils 
and “pads and a portion of their lesson written, 
Miss Y_——, the instructor, explaining that the ob- 
ject of the work was not so much for cultivation of 
memory as for comprehension and application. As 
the pupils passed to their seats, Miss Y stopped 


one and another to present their papers to her. 


This gave two girls opportunity to excuse them- 
selves for partially prepared lessons and to state 
when the work would be made up. 

‘This disposed of, a young lady in the last row of 
seats was requested to read a sentence or two from 
the assigned paragraph. Her reading was not 
criticised. A pupil in a distant part of the room 
was asked to give the first word chosen by her from 
the portion read. She stood to give it and re- 
mained standing, while a classmate stepped to the 
board and wrote it correctly as to spelling, syllabi- 
cation, and accent. Then the pupil who had an- 
nounced the word proceeded to give its derivation, 
composition, and original meaning. Another gave 
its meaning as used by Irving, another an original 
sentence illustrative of its ofdinary use, a third 
named its part of speech and derivatives from it, if 
any, and their grammatical class. A summary of 
all that had been told was required of another, 
while others were asked to supply her omissions. 

In the disposal of this one word one girl stated 
that she had not selected it. I noticed that Miss 
Y—-. called on her for the summary. 

The entire paragraph having been treated thus, 
a pupil was asked to read the whole. Some dis- 
cussion was held as to the correctness of inflections 
and emphasis towards developing the meaning. 
(Of course no mispronunciations occurred in this 
reading.) - Miss Y remarked that the reading 
had heen well done this time in these particulars. 

Next was an exercise to develop Irving’s peculi- 
arities of dietion and style—these technical terms 
not being used until the work was done. “Circum- 
erence’ for “waist measure” or “girth” was given, 
and the pupil who named it was led by Miss Y: 3 
uestions to state that the word gave a greater idea 
of size because the mind would naturally revert to 
the earth’s measurement, and amusement would be 
caused by the exaggeration. Others given amused 
by the peculiar connections in which they were 
placed; others by the amusing images they aroused 
in the mind, such as “mottled” and “‘full-fed.” The 
(uality of humor was naturally discussed here, and 
some of the ways in which words were handled to 
produce it. 

To apply the work thus done the pupils were di- 
rected to select three of the words last considered 
ind to employ them similarly. Some few pencils 
lew rapidly over the paper, others approached it 
slowly and after deliberate thought. As each 
scholar finished her production she rose, standing 
until another stood. ‘These two exchanged papers 
and sat down to read and criticise. Soon a good 
lumber of the class were thus busied, and the fre- 
(vent low laughter told that there were humorists 
in it. During this work Miss Y passed from 
vne to another of her pupils who seemed unable to 
(lo what had been asked. A few words with some 
ind a further consideration of the text enabled them 
‘o inake an attempt, while others, having no hu- 
orous instinet, were quietly directed to use the 
Words in their ordinary sense. 

While the teacher was thus busied, I noticed that 
the completed papers passed from hand to hand, 
‘nl were read with much evident pleasure, the 
readers frequently referring to the author to com- 


pare their classmates’ sentences with his. This 
made a cheerful stir, but no one transgressed the 
bounds of propriety, nor did Miss Y—— have to 
say more than “Young ladies, be careful,” than the 
forgetful ones restrained their laughter. Finally 
the papers were collected and brought to the desk. 
I saw that corrections had been made of manual 
faults. In answer to my question, Miss Y. said 
that she would select the best papers for reading and 
comment at the next lesson, also that she would 
make a list of the words incorrectly used and have 
a class exercise on their proper use. The most 
faulty papers would be returned to be rewritten. 

Ten minutes of the forty-five assigned for this 
exercise still remaining, Miss Y asked how 
many could repeat any part of the paragraph. Al- 
most all raised hands. Very good, but how many 
ean recite the whole? Only a few responded. The 
girl who was allowed to try succeeded in giving all 
but the last sentence, which was supplied by 
another pupil. In answer to my query, Miss Y—— 
said that the memorizing was not required, but that 
she liked to encourage it. The next lesson, being 
of the same general nature as the one described, 
needed but a moment of explanation. When the 
bell outside the classroom door rang, the pupils rose 
without direction and passed quietly from the room. 

Some of the little matters herein mentioned will, 
I know, seem trivial to teachers who practice them, 
but, as I visited classes and schools where the lack 
of such details caused much friction and loss of 
time, I think them worth noticing. 

In this exercise were other points which im- 
pressed me as worthy of future consideration and 
application. The attention of each pupil was thor- 
oughly engaged and kept alert by the method pur- 
sued,—no one knowing when she would be called, 
but being quite sure that she would have to con- 
tribute a share of knowledge or of criticism at 
least once, probably oftener, in the course of the 
lesson. Few pupils were allowed to occupy enough 
time to exhaust the attention of the others. When, 
oceasionally, one was directed to give matter of 
length, it was of such a nature as to enlist the at- 
tention of all as to the successful carrying out of 
the task by the pupil attempting it. The strain of 
such close attention was relieved by varying the 
work, while keeping the main purpose in mind. 

Much of the success of this interesting lesson 
was due, of course, to the teacher. The essential 
elements were a well-digested plan for a certain 
purpose, both plan and purpose well adhered to 
while somewhat broadly worked out; thorough mas- 
tery of the matter of the lesson; a keen alertness 
underlying a courteous manner; a good conception 
of the ability of each pupil; the work so arranged 
that quick and slow alike could feel that each was 
accomplishing something; an occasional word of 
praise and no fault finding, at least in presence of a 
visitor; a working towards something beyond the 
immediate purpose of the lesson, thus furnishing 
fresh matter for the active minds and a basis for 
apperception of future concepts. 


SABIN’S NEW BEATITUDES. 


1. Blessed is he who helped the little ones; he 
shal! have peace in his day. 

2. Blessed is he who loveth little children, he 
shall be held in everlasting remembrance. 

3. Blessed is he who possesses faith, hope, and 
patience; for him the rough places shall be made 
smooth, and the crooked places straight. 

4. Blessed is he who seeth the good which is in 
the wayward child; he shall find hhis reward in the 
life of a noble man. 

5. Blessed is he who hath brains and knoweth 
how to use them; he hath the elements of growth 
within himself and shall impart life to his scholars. 

6. Blessed is he who knoweth good common sense 
when he seeth it; his praise shall be continually in 


the mouths of children and parents. 

Y. Blessed is he who knoweth the secret paths 
which lead to the conscience of the child; for him 
the gates of peace shall swing on golden hinges, and 
the ending of his life shall be like the ceasing of ex- 


quisite music.—Selected. 


WANTED AT ONCE. 

[Send to the editor answers to any or all of these 
questions for symposiums to appear at an early day. 
You will enjoy reading what others say, and they 
will enjoy reading what you say, Whatever your 
position, your experience will be welcome. ] 

How to cultivate the power of expression in class. 

Should local talent be employed exclusively in our 
schools? 

Schoolroom decoration. 

Ilow to deal with the sullen child. 

What can be done to improve the _ professional 
spirit of teachers? 

‘ Whispering—Is it a crime? How can it be les- 
sened? Can it be stopped? Is there liability of 
doing more harm than good trying to stop it? 

Is much time wasted in school? 


NEWSPAPER SENTENCKHS. 

Mountain Grove (Missouri) Academy, W. H. 
Lynch, principal, has a scheme for Friday mornings 
that is new to us. One by one the students rise, 
refer to something that they have seen in some 
paper, not using the language of the paper, but 
putting it in a terse sentence, and then explaining 
how it is illustrated by some account, description, or 
editorial. Here are some of the sentences given by 
the students. Some are mere quotations, about 
which the student has something to say, always sug- 
gested by some occurrence of the day:— 

Riches can buy a man a whole lot of trouble. 

Danger cannot be surmounted without danger. 

Some men never do anything without overdoing 
it. 

Everything you do is a red flag to those who dis- 
like you. . 


The less you are talked about the less you are 


abused. 

A few men are self-made, but many more are 
self-unmade. 

The worst enemy of labor is a working man who 
will not work. 

The man who itches for fame has to do a lot of 
scratching before he gets there. 

Rheumatism is said te be remarkably prevalent 
in Kansas. Certainly the state has had a great 
deal of trouble lately with its joints. 

The largest salary paid to a woman is drawn by 
a clever daughter of California, who'receives $10,000 
per year as manager of an insurance company. 

Greater New York enjoys the notoriety “‘of being 
the largest Irish city in the world, almost the lar- 
gest German city, quite the largest Hebrew, and 
nearly the largest Italian.” 

The United States consumes annually 1,257,000- 
000 gallons of coffee, which amounts to over $125,- 
000,000. The cost of the beverages consumed 
yearly by the United States amounts to more than 
enough to manage the affairs of a nation. 

The hair of rabbits and other animals of Russia 
is converted into bowls, dishes, and plates, which 
are valued for their strength, durability, and light- 
ness. The articles have the appearance of var- 
nished leather. 

No state has gone farther than Iowa in popular- 
izing good literature. Under the law passed in 
1899 the public schools are establishing libraries 
very rapidly, and it is becoming one of the leading 
states in the union. The law that was recently 
passed provides that fifteen cents on each pupil 
shall be set apart as a library fund. 

Never before was there such a flood of students 
at our colleges as in 1899. The reason for this is 
plain. The fathers of the land are prosperous, and 
have resolved to give their children the best educa- 
tion possible. Moreover, many young men who have 
been compelled to work for a living are now able, 
from their saving, to pay foreign education. 


Inspire your pupils to observe stained-glass win- 
dows in churches, halls, and cathedrals. They will 
soon come to appreciate the art in design. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


RUBBER,—(IL) 


BY GUSTAVUS F. GUILD, BOSTON. 

The Brazilian rubber from the Amazon seems to 
be of the best quality, either because the milk is of 
a better quality or because the process of gathering 
and curing is better. It is estimated that about 
80,000 gatherers work during one season on the 
Amazon and its branches. 

The first title te a rubber swamp is determined 
by its discovery. Often there is no legal survey, and 
the owner defends his discovery by the rifle, and 
frequent fights occur. 

Most of the swamps do not remain long in the 
hands of the original discoverer, for he is generally 
in need of money, and large business houses at Para 
and Manaos get the swamp for a small sum and are 
able to control it. From these rich firms the rubber 
gatherer hires a swamp, and from them he gets 
provisions for his gang of workmen on the credit 
system. 

The rent of the swamp is twenty per cent. of the 
value of all rubber found, and all rubber produced 
must be sold to the furnishing house, and all pro- 
visions must be bought of them. 

The gang go to the swamp and divide into small 
squads. Each squad builds a new shanty or rebuilds 
an old one. Poles are driven into the mud, and 
these support a floor of palm trunks. Taller poles 
support a thatch roof. When the hut is finished 
paths are cut through the swamp to the most prom- 
ising trees. The laborers pay a rental for the use 
of these paths to the head gatherer. 

The milk begins to be fit for the gathering in 
May or June, and from 100 to 150 trees are cared 
for by each man. With an axe a number of small 
cuts are made at various heights on the trees, and 
just below each a shelf of clay is stuck, upon which 
rests a small clay cup to catch the dripping milk. 
The contents of these cups are collected frequently 
in large gourds or buckets and taken to the smoke 
house. A small fire is built of nuts which grow in 
the district, and over the fire a bottomless jar- 
shaped utensil is placed to confine and direct the 
smoke. A short-handled wooden paddle is then 
dipped in the milk and held in the smoke. The 
heat and smoke coagulate the milk, and a single 
layer hardens on the paddle. It is again dipped in 
the milk and again smoked, a new layer hardening 
over the first. This process is repeated till the re- 
quired thickness is obtained, and then the gum is 
cut from the paddle and packed for shipment to 
Para. The layers may be seen in a mass of Para 
rubber. 

The laborer often works the entire season and 
has nothing to show for his work at the end. He 
gets for his provisions only meal, fish, and rum, and 
pays as much as first-class board would cost in the 
United States. He must dispose of all his product 
to the furnishing house through the head gatherer, 
unless he is able to secretly sell some to the river 
traders, who go up and down the river in canoes 
and smal! steamers for this purpose. 

“A Republica,” a newspaper in Para, speaks of 
the gatherers as ‘“‘white slaves,” and is most bitter 
in alluding to the terms of their contracts made 
with the swamp owners. 

The Boston Advertiser gives the price and trade 
name of each yariety of raw rubber that comes to 
our market. A study of prices gives an idea of the 
quality of the different varieties, aceording to the 
estimate of dealers in the United States. The 
trade names give a pretty good idea of the parts of 
the world devoted to the gathering of raw rubber. 
The sections producing rubber for export are Mex- 
ico, Central America, Brazil, the Gold Coast in 
Africa, Lagos, Congo Basin, Angola; Portuguese 
and German Fast Afriea, Madagascar, Assam, Bur- 
mah, and East Indies. 

The Scientifie American, November 7, 1896, gives 
the production for 1895 as follows:— 


160,802 pounds. 
‘ 


Central 2,000,000 


Gold Coast (Africa).....+++++++++ 4,022,355 
5,060,504 


Congo 1,406,543 
Angola... 4,000,000 


Portuguese East Africa..---.----- 500,000 


German East 1,400,000 


O her parts of Africa..--.----++- 2,500,000 
Assam and Burmah.......... 1,000,000 


The gum as at present shipped is so bulky and 
irregular in shape that some experiments have been 
made in shipping liquid milk from the forests of 
Para and then coagulating it in a regular brick-like 
mass. The system of preserving the milk in this 
way is called the Torres system, and is patented in 
Brazil. It is done by adding to the milk the juices 
of certain plants. By this process very fine Para 
rubber is produced, but only certain milk known as 
sweet milk can be used. 

The amount of rubber exported from Brazil has 
constantly increased since 1839. All records were 
broken in 1895, and the price in that year was high- 
est ever known. In the year 1895-96 a dozen new 
steamers were ordered for use on the Amazon and 
its branches. The spread of civilization up the 
Amazon, and the growth of the cities of Para and 
Manaos have been mostly due to the trade in rub- 
ber. Para, at the mouth of the river, is a city of 
100,000. It has several daily papers, eight 
banks, electric lights, a street railroad, the finest 
theatre in Brazil, and beautiful parks. Manaos, 
1,300 miles up the river, is growing fast, and almost 
solely from the trade in rubber. The two cities are 
connected by telegraph. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of the revenue of the state 
of Para comes from the export duty on rubber. 
This duty is fifteen cents a pound. Besides this, 
the national government of Brazil adds a tax of 
nine per cent. 

The commerce of the Amazon was valued in 1853 
at €292,241; in 1894 at £11,250,000! The first 
steamboat from Para to Manaos and back took 
twenty-two days in 1853. It was then claimed that 
the branches of the Amazon were not navigable. 
Since then some have proved to be navigable for al- 
most 4,000 miles from Para. The Amazon steam 
navigation. company has the largest squadron in 
South America. With these facilities for travel 
and trade, the population of the provinces of Para 
and Amazonas have doubled in ten years. 

Para exported in 1865 8,243,000 pounds; 1875, 
15,144,000 pounds; 1885, 29,310,000 pounds; 1895, 
16,363,000 pounds. The immense increase from 
1885 to 1895 was caused by the use of rubber tires. 

Of the total product, Para sent to the United 
States in 1893 35,583,000 pounds; 1894, 31,062,000 
pounds; 1895, 37,465,000 pounds. 

tecent quotations in Boston were as follows:— 


Upriver, old, $1.11-$1.14 


Upriver, fine......... 1.10 
Upriver, -92 
Island, fine, new........... 4.08 
Caucho, sheet......... vegecses -69 
Caucho, balls........ -80 
Nicaragua...... -76 
-65-.72 
African, small .63 
tongues, large........ 93 
Accra, buttons, prime..... 7 
Accra, strip... -74 
Lagos, .72 
Lagos, button............ 
Cameroon balls........... .65 
Sierra Leone twists....... 
96 


This shows twenty-four grades, nine from South 
America, two from Central America, and thirteen 
from Africa. A list from a copy of the London 
India Rubber Trade Journal gave twenty-six grades. 

Para rubber is classed in three grades,—fine, 
medium, and coarse. The “fine” is of uniform 


color and texture, and contains no dirt. The “me- 
dium” has soft spots in it. The grade made of 
scraps and refuse js called “coarse.” 

The juice of the hevea produces thirty-two parts 
rubber, fifty-six parts water, and twelve parts other 
substances. Jicus elastica produces ten per cent. 
less rubber than hevea. 

Pure gum is nearly colorless, and in sheets is al- 
most transparent. It is seven-eighths carbon ani 
burns readily. It is not so very elastic. If heated 
to 200 degrees C. it will not harden on cooling, but 
remains a soft, viscous mass. 

Para rubber comes in cases weighing 350-500 
pounds. From Central America we get scraps at 
Nicaragua and Greytown, slabs at Carthagena, and 
a very good kind, shaped like little sausages, from 
Esmerelda. The others are dark colored and foul 
smelling. 

The various shapes given to African rubbers can 
be seen in the Advertiser price list. It is shipped 
from Africa in large casks weighing from 200 
pounds upward, and in bags of 150 pounds. From 
India it is sent in large boxes, holding from 200-400 
pounds. 

The first treatment the gum gets in process of 
manufacture is a good washing, to get out the dirt 
and bark. Para is generally the cleanest, having 
from ten to twenty per cent. waste. The African 
and others run from ten to forty per cent., most of 
them from twenty-five to forty. Para is also the 
toughest. Its freedom from waste and superior 
toughness give it the highest market value. This 
rubber is chosen for the best goods manufactured 
for druggists, stationers, and surgical uses. 

The steps in the manufacture are something as 
follows:— 

(1) Washing and grinding. (2) Drying. (3) 
Mixing with color—oxide of zine for white, lamp- 
black for black, sulphuret of antimony for yellow, 
and vermilion for red. (4) Running steam-heated 
rollers, making thin sheets. (5) Moulding into re- 
quired form. (6) Vuleanizing. 

In the washing process the crude material is 
boiled for some hours in water, till it gets soft and 
is easily cut. It is boiled in large, covered, rect- 
angular tanks, kept hot by steam. It is then cut 
into thick slices and some of the stones and dirt 
picked out. It is next thoroughly masticated by 
being run between rollers with spiral ridges on 
their surface. At the same time a stream of water 
is constantly passing through the grinding machine 
and washing out most of the dirt. 

The process of drying is slow, taking nearly a 
month. The material as it comes from the drying 


room looks something like dirty wool. , 


Lead core. 


Iron pin. 


Some of the common things made from sheet 
rubber are nipples, bulbs for syringes and atom- 
izers, hot water bottles, and cushions. In making 
nipples, sheet rubber is cut into shape with a die. 
This form is then placed on a lead core, which is 
covered with rubber cement, and the edges of the 
cut rubber are firmly and carefully pressed together 
with the thumb nail until securely united. ‘The 
workmen who do this work take the utmost care of 
the thumb nail. It is oiled and polished with as 
much attention as a fine watchmaker’s tool. Tlic 
forms are then placed in rows, in pans filled wii) 
tale, and ‘heated in the vulcanizing ovens. Bul! 
for syringes and atomizers are made 
of two pieces, cut with a die. Each 
piece has a double neck. The two 
pieces are cemented together at the 
edges and filled with water or liquid 
ammonia. ‘They are then placed in 
moulds and heated. This causes the naif bulb. 
liquid to expand, and makes the rubber fit the 
mould. 

The parts for hot water bottles and fountain 
syringes are cut with a die, and consist of two piece: 
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for the body, head pieces, tail pieces, and binding 
to cover the joints. The workmen in the factories 


readable as a story. 
H. N. The Choir Invisible (life in Kentucky soon after 
Revolution), The Flute and-Violin (short stories, 
mostly life in the time of Clay), The Kentucky 


Body two Redon Binding. 


are called washers, cutters, 
makers, varnishers, strippers, vulcanizers, inspect- 
ors, packers, and shippers. 

Hard rubber contains a large percentage of sul- 
phur. The mixture is baked till it is seorehed. It 
can be turned in a lathe, buffed, and polished. 

A century ago this gum was only used to remove 
pencil marks.” Now it has thousands of uses, all 
the result of careful, thoughtful, painstaking study 
and investigation. A single experimenter has been 
known to have tried one hundred and seventy-five 
combinations in the manufacture of erasers. They 
now contain fine pumice or emery. 

The rubber business of to-day employs thousands 
of workmen, and millions of dollars are invested in 
the trade.» The largest manufactories are in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
Their products are known and used all over the 
civilized world. 

The number of different articles made by a large 
manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, like the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company, amounts 
to thousands. It takes a book of 150 pages to cata- 
log them. Makers of goods for surgical and medi- 
cal purposes, like the Tyre Rubber Company, have 
nearly as many. The Bailey Rubber Company car- 
ries nearly 1,500 samples of footwear, one sample 
of each size in the varieties manufactured by them. 

The best work on the whole subject of rubber is 
Chapel’s “Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha,” 
which is fully illustrated. The Cantor lectures by 
‘Thomas Bolas in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
volume 28, is the best English exposition of the 
subject, and the Scientific American supplement, 
July 4 and November 7, 1896, explains the method 
of manufacture. The United States special con- 
sular reports, No. 6, 1891-1892, give a most excel- 
lent account of gathering and curing the milk. 
The India Rubber Trade Journal is wholly devoted 
io rubber and gutta percha. The supplement for 
March 8, 1895, has good pictures of utensils used in 
collecting Para gum. The Popular Science 
Monthly for March, 1897, has much information. 
Other references are Appleton’s Journal, July, 1875, 
good pictures; North American Review, July 1, 
1865, for Goodyear and his work; the New Eng- 
lander, August, 1860, same subject; Dickens’ House- 
hold Words, March 26, 1859; The Penny Magazine, 
September 1, 1858; Dublin Review, October, 1898. 


A GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY*—(IL,) 


BY EMMA GIBBONS, FORT ERIK, CANADA, 


OLD VIRGINIA. III. 


S. H. The Colonial Cavalier. 
Early. social life.—Page. 
Old Virginia Gentleman.—H. hii Bagley. (“The 
best sketch written of the South,” Nelson Page.) 
H. N. My Lady Pocahontas.—Cooke. (A quaintly-told 
tale of the times of Captain Smith.) 
To Have and to Hold.—Johnston. 
The Head of a Hundred.—Goodwin. 
Times immediately following “My Lady Pocahontas.” 
Times of Governor Berkeley. Bacon’s Rebellion, 1675. 
Prisoners of Hope.—Johnston. 
White Aprons.—Goodwin. 
Jack Ballister’s Fortune. 
The best book on early social conditions (1700 to 1800). 
The best book about the pirates that troubled Virginia 
and the Carolinas; treatment of slaves; the sports of 
the gentry, ete. 
Richard Carvel.—Churchill. 
The Virginians.—Thackeray. 
The Old Post-roads.—McClellen. (Telling of the 
stage-coach robberies. Life in Maryland after 
Revolution.) 


(Time of the Revolution.) 


*Copyright, 1900, by C, W. Bardeen, 


KENTUCKY. 


S H. The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.—J. L. Allen. 
The best history and description of this region; as 


Cardinal, Aftermath.—J. L. Allen. 
Mr. Allen writes is good. 

The Kentuckians, 

Life in Kentucky at the present in showing the an- 
tagonisms between the dwellers of the highlands 
or mountain regions and those of the lowlands. 

The Story of a Sanctified Town.—Ferman. (Humor- 
ous short tales; life in a small town in the 
southwestern part of Kentucky.) 

The writer for Tennessee is Craddock. 
strongly told.) 

Other sections of the South. 


GEORGIA. 
Old Times of Middle Georgia, Dukesborough Tales.— 
Johnson. All of Joel Chandler Harris’ tales. 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills.—Maurice Thompson. 
Times of the Civil War, Social Life Before the War, 
Ole Virginia (short stories).—Page. 
The Crow's Nest.—Harrison. 


LOUISIANA, IV. 


Studies of the South and West.—Warner. 

Chita.—Hearne. (“The first part of Hearne’s ‘Chita’ 
exceeds in beauty and strength any other piece 
of descriptive writing with which we are 
familiar.’—From the World’s Best Books.— 
Parsons.) 

S. H. Oid New Orleans, the Place and the People.— 
Grace King. (A perfectly satisfactory social 
history of old New Orleans.) 

De Soto, a biography (Story of Tonty, by Catherwood). 
These are of early explorations and settlements. 
—King. 

Man Without a Country.—Hale. 
conspiracy.) 

S. H. The Creoles of Louisiana.—Cable. 

Strange True Tales of Louisiana, The Graudteeiines, 
Bonaventure, Madam Delphine—Old Creole Days. 
—Cable. 

(Cable’s stories are not to be excelled in the vividness 
with which they portray the life of the aristocracy, the 
creoles, and that peculiar people, the quadroons of Lou- 
isiana. His stories are not easily understood at the first 
reading, and need to be re-read, and somewhat of history 
taken before they can be fully appreciated. 

The Bayou Folks.—Kate Chopin. 

(Life through the Southern country districts—in the 
Bayou land. Stories so clearly and forcibly told that 
they stay in the memory.) 


Everything 


(Her tales are 


(Time of the Burr 


“A Golden Wedding” and “Soloman Crow’s Christmas . 


Pockets.’’—Stuart. 
Short stories, very funny, and again very pathetic. 


On account of the literary value, as well as for their 
historic interest, the following list is given as an intro- 
duction to the outline suggested by the preceding list: — 


FICTION I. 

Begum’s Daughter. Story of a New York House. 
Penelope’s Suitors. The Scarlet Letter. Prisoners of 
Hope. Hugh Wynne. The Choir Invisible. 
and Violin. A Golden Wedding. Agnus Surriage. 
House of Seven Gables. To Have and to Hold. Ole 
Virginia. Chita. 


SOCIAL HISTORY II. 


Peter Stuyvesant. 

The Goode Vraws of Manhattan. 
Old Philadelphia. 

Rambles in Old Boston. 

Old Corner Cupboards. 

The Colonial Cavalier. 

Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Old New Orleans. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


NEW YORK. 


Irving’s Tales. 

In Leisler’s Times.—Brooks. 

(Dutch times.) 

Van Rensselaer of Rensselaerswyck.—Brooks. (Pat- 
roons of Albany. ‘Time of the Revolution.) 

The Little Lord of the Manor.—Brooks. (Evacuation 
day in New York.) 


VIRGINIA. 


Jack Ballister’s Fortune (about 1700). 

Buccaneers and Pirates.—Stockton. 

Other Stories of the South. 

Aaron and Aaron in the Wildwood.—Harris. 

Babette—Life among the creoles. 

Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets.—Stuart. 

Life Among the Negroes. 

Civil War. 

On the Plantation.—Harris. 

Among the Camps.—Page. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

Ye Little Salem Maid. 

Adventures of Ann.—Wilkins. 

This is a list of very readable books for children. All 
are well written and are true to the life of the times, 


The Flute. 


CANADA. 


H. History of Canada.—Roberts. 
Studies of the South and West.—Warner. 
Parkman’s books. 
H. N. The Romance of Dollard.—Catherwood. 
The Refugees.—Doyle. (These two books give the life 
in the earliest settlement.) 
The Golden Dog.—Kirby. 
Seats of the Mighty.—Parker. (Both these stories are 
about the time of the taking of Canada by the 
English.) 
The Trial of the Sword.—Parker. (The tale is laid in 
New York, Boston, and Canada.) 
Pierre and His People.—Parker. 
When Valmond Came to Pontiac.—Parker. 
The Pomp of the Lavelettes.—Parker. 


BOOKS FOR THE EARLY PART OF 1600. 


Virginia.—My Lady Pocahontas, Head of a Hundred. 
New England.—‘‘Silence,” ‘Penelope’ s Suitors, Scarlet 
Letter. 


LATTER PART OF 1600. 
Virginia.—Bacon’s Rebellion, “Prisoner of Hope” 
(about this time), ““White Aprons.” 
New York.—Leisler’s Rebellion, “In Leisler’s Time,’ 
“The Begum’s Daughter.” 
New England.—Witchcraft, The Little Maid at the 
Door, Giles Corey. 


EARLY PART OF 1700. 
Virginia.—Jack Ballister’s Fortune. 
New York.—Free to Serve. 
New England.—Agnus Surriage. 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 
Virginia.—Richard Carvel. 
New York.—Janice Meredith. 
Pennsylvania.—Friend Barton’s Concern.—Harrison, 
Hugh Wynne. 


LANGUAGE CORRELATED WITH INDUS. 
TRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


[The following outline is from Missouri School Journal. ] 
WHEAT. 


Give limit by latitude in Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Same in Southern Hemisphere. 

Surface. 

Drainage. 

Climate. 

Soil. 

. tock Raisin 

Occupation. Agriculture. 

Nation- { Compare in Appearance, Customs, 

| alities. Manners, Gov't, Religions. 

How? 


| Location. 


Grain Belts. / Physical Features. 


[ Preparation 


of Ground. Implements used. 


The old. The improved, 
The old way. 
Sowing. | he new way. 
Implements used. 
Appearance while growing. 
Color. 
Size of stock. 
Height of stock 
Heads and 
grain. 


How 
Cultivated. 


A wheat field. 


(Visit to one.) Appearance 


when ripe. 


When to begin. 
| Find { How long to continue. 
{ The old way. 
| The new way. 
Reap I 
Implements used. } Reaper. 
Selfbinder. 
| Header. 
| Shocking and Stacking—when and how done. 
[ Old way. 
How. {New way. 
Implements used. 
house.) 
Storing the wheat—bins, elevators, etc. 
(Here describe an ordinary bin and a large 
| elevator.) 


(Visit now an implement 
Threshing. 


By wagons, etc.—capacity. 
By railroad { No. cars. 


Transportation, | trains. Capacity. 
| By steam- { Size and capac- 


L boats. ity of boats. 
Bins. 
Milling. Storage. Fevators. 
Cleaning—Processes. 
Old way. 


Grinding. ) Grades of ‘rating and refin- 


flour. 

| Sacking and packing. Selling yi Shipping. 
Visit to a Kansas City mill to be made a careful study. 

Capacity of mill as to storage, for doing work, number barrels 


New way. {rat Processes of sepa- 


flour per day. Kind of wheat. Quantity of wheat. Where 
does itcome from? Kinds and grades of flour. Amountused 
for home consumption. Amount exported, etc. Where ex- 
ported? 

f Light Bread. 

Bread. Biscuit. 

Light Rolls, etc. 
Pies. 

Use. j Pastry. \ Cakes, ete. 


Other uses, etc. 
Food for animals. . 
Its value as a food product—Why? 


Great Wheat Centres, { Where? 


Why? 
Export Trade. { Where? 
Import Trade. | How much? 
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Amerind equals American-Indian, per J. W. 
Powell. 


“Hoping ever, faltering never,” was a class motto 
worth while for older persons to adopt. 


Chicago leads the country in requiring that can- 
didates for teacher’s positions and for the normal 
school shall pass a physical examination. 


Anarchy must die and that at once. So long as 
Russian despotism was its plea for existence, we 
harbored the anarchists and made some of them 
heroes, but when our Great Captain became the 
sacrifice, we realized the terror in the very name of 
anarchy. 


Harvard University has at length placed her de- 
partment of education on a par with the other uni- 
versity work by making its head a full professor, 
and Professor Paul Hanus now ranks with the other 
professors in dignity and influence. This is a great 
victory for professional education in New England. 


The editor of the Journal of Education appre- 
ciates more than ever the honor and privilege of 
being one of the Massachusetts delegates in the St. 
Louis convention that first placed William McKin- 
ley in nomination for the presidency. His tragic 
death places new emphasis upon the grandeur of 
his administrative leadership. 


A. B. Blodgett has been superintendent of the 


Syracuse schools for twenty-five years. His inde- 
pendence, manliness, and professional standards 
have contributed largely to his success. His influ- 


ence in the city, state, and in the department of 
superintendence of the N. F..A. is recognized by his 
associates. ‘The work in the schools of Syracuse, 
as the Journal has already said in another connec- 
tion, is of the highest order. 


Amherst College did the cause of education a 
service when she gave Superintendent Louis P. 
Nash of Holyoke an honorary A. M. at the last 
commencement. Mr. Nash is only a few miles from 
Amherst, and the honor was conferred because of 
his scholarly ideals in educational work, his recog- 


nized success, and his professional zeal. Rarely are 
the colleges wise enough to confer such honors upon 
young men for distinct ability in their profession. 


JOPPA TO JERUSALEM. 

Recent consular reports disclose the astonishing 
extent to which the ubiquitous and irrepressible 
Yankee is exploiting Palestine. It was not he who 
built the railway from Joppa to Jerusalem, which 
was the first invasion of modern enterprise into the 
country; but he has helped to make it a dividend- 
paying affair by the side lines which he has built. 
Ile has introduced into Jerusalem electric lights, 
telephones, phonographs, and sanitary plumbing; 
and he is now planning a trolley line to connect 
Jerusalem with Bethany, Bethlehem, the lake of 
Galilee, and Nazareth. He is introducing, also, irri- 
gation plans and machinery, and he has opened 
commission houses for the sale of American goods 
in nearly every town and city of importance in 
Palestine and Syria. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

In this hour of a nation’s deepest grief, there is 
cause for profound gratitude that there comes into 
the presidency a noble Christian gentleman, a brave 
leader, a scholarly statesman, who was in hearty 
accord with Mr. McKinley and every member of his 
cabinet, and that between him and the president 
there had never been the slightest personal or po- 
litical difference. 

Theodore Roosevelt is as noble a specimen of 
young manhood as there is in the country. For 
personal cleanliness in speech and life, for scholarly 
training, for domestic devotion, for life-long interest 
in public affairs, for personal acquaintance with the 
entire country, there is nothing left to be desired. 
The tragic experiences through which he has come 
into the great trust will tend to bring out all that 
is noblest in his mind and heart. 


THE NATIONAL SORKOW. 

Never was any man ruling a great kingdom, em- 
pire, or nation so ardently loved by so many people 
as was William McKinley at the time he was 
stricken by the assassin’s bullet. His place in his- 
tory is as secure as it is in the affectionate regard 
of a great people. The assassin has linked his name 
forever with that of the martyr Lincoln. 

Mr. McKinley is the first terrible sacrifice to an- 
archy in the new world. Anarchy is the sworn 
enemy of law and order, is organized suicide. No 
personal righteousness, no benevolence of adminis- 
tration can exempt any ruler from the anarchist’s 
plot, as has been so cruelly illustrated in the choice 
of William McKinley for the sacrifice. 

Mr. McKinley had the distinction of being one 
of the prominent men in civil and military life 
against whose private character and public service 
there was never a breath of suspicion, a man for 
whom no apology was ever offered. The purity of 
his private life from college days to his death was 
never questioned, his integrity was never doubted, 
his official uprightness was never assailed, even in 
the bitterest political contests. Only those who 
know how easy it is to circulate rumors of unfaith- 
fulness to family or public trusts can appreciate 
how high is this tribute. 

Mr. McKinley was more closely identified with 
an era of great prosperity than any other American 
has ever been. As congressman he championed the 
legislation which laid the foundation of our indus- 
trial triumph. His public life was one uninter- 
rupted effort to improve the industrial and com- 
mercial conditions of America, and his last public 
utterance was a masterly treatment of a new issue 
for the further advancement of his country’s pros- 
perity. 

Mr. McKinley was the only president since Lin- 
coln in whose administration came revolutionary 
political conditions which commanded the vital in- 
terests of all the nations of the earth. Under his 


counsels and leadership the United States came 
into the possessions of islands of the seas. For the 


first time we ventured the aggressive civilization 
and rejuvenation of people foreign to us in lan- 
guage, tastes, and inheritance. 2 

‘He will be a perpetual example of personal chas- 
tity, sobriety, and integrity; an inspiration to schol- 
arly aspiration, untiring devotion to the public good, 
and broad consideration of public questions. 

Mr. McKinley was a noble man, a devoted hus- 
band, a Christian statesman, whose life was passed 
in the fear of God, and who went to his rest with 
the name of God upon his lips. Happy the nation 
with the memory of such a life, and fortunate, in- 
deed, will it be for her if the children in the schools 
are taught the lessons of his life and inherit the 
spirit of his service. 


A THREE-HOUR SCHOOL DAY. 

Educators have known for some time that it was 
just as well for small children to be in school half 
a day as all day, in three hours as five, and nearly 
every superintendent has made something of an 
effort to apply it, but always with the result that 
the parents and press have raised a t ado over 
it. The word “half” has killed it! “A fifty-cent 
dollar” has been the impression conveyed. 

Now let us make an honest statement of the case 
and fight it out to a finish with prejudiced parents 
and a sensational press. It is everyway as well, and 
in many ways much better, for children under ten 
years of age to be in school three hours a day than 
five. They will learn just as much and be as far 
advanced at the end of that time. Add twenty per 
cent. to the teachers’ salaries, and let them teach 
both forenoon and afternoon, six hours a day. It 
will be better for the teachers, as well as for the 
pupils, and will save considerable by way of school 
buildings, which is becoming a serious feature of 
school expense in large cities where a school lot 
often costs $100,000. 

Cease talking about a “half” day school, but 
speak rather of a three-hour day for the smaller 
children. Dr. Stanley Hall has the courage of his 
convictions; now let us all speak up as honestly and 
courageously as he has spoken. 


MR. ABRAHAM AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Abraham, a prominent and worthy member 
of the Boston school board, recently committed 
suicide, as did several other men in the same city at 
about the same time. Mr. Abraham had been in 
business for many years, had accumulated, presum- 
ably, $200,000, and occupied an enviable position 
in the esteem of business men. Then business went 
wrong, his own attention was diverted, and those 
to whom he left the charge of affairs were unsuc- 
cessful, until collapse was threatened. He lacked 
the courage to confide to his friends the situation 
and ask their assistance. At a time when great 
wealth was coming to his associates it was humili- 
ating for him to confess failure. He preferred to 
face his God than his fellowmen, and the first sus- 
picion of the real situation was the tragie ending. 

A day or two later another man departed in the 
same manner at a Boston hotel, leaying, among 
three other letters to be mailed after the event, one 
to the editor of the Journal of Education. After 
explaining how matters had gone wrong, he closed 
his letter thus:—- 

“I die by my own hand. Good-bye, my friend. 
Kind wishes for you and yours.” 

Those who have never received such a letter from 
a friend after his tragic departure can have slight 
appreciation of the sensation. 

The frequency of suicide is bringing it into many 
unexpected circles. It is apparent that men are 
no longer insane who do the deed. A calmer, more 
businesslike letter could not be written than that 
of Mr. P-—— in the hour of the fatal shooting. It 
is equally certain that fear to meet one’s God with 
red hands is less and less a deterrent element in the 
case. What, then, is the remedy? Teaching and 
inspiring greater heroism, warmer faith in mankind, 
and a nobler patience. Every day we may do some- 


thing, often much, to gave men from their own 
hand, 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN OHIO, ~(1L) 
[ Editorial. ] 

Ohio is preeminently a state of cities. Beyond 
jhe Alleghenies there is nothing to compare with 
Ghio in this regard, She has her six great cities,— 
cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, 
an Canton, each progressive and prosperous. 'Then 
follow twenty other aggressive cities of promi- 
nence, and behind these twenty other smaller cities 
of astonishing vigor. All in all, there are fifty 
noteworthy places in the state, each of which is the 
centre of a group of townships. 

Cleveland not only led Ohio, but the nation, in 
setting the pace for municipal educational reform. 
No first experiment can expect to be perfect, and 
several other cities, notably Toledo, have a better 
system for divoreing the schools from politics, and 
vet Cleveland has done the country more good as 
the pioneer in educational reform than any other 
city has done or will do for this generation. Not 
the least of the eredit is due Dr. Lewis H. Jones, 
ihe present superintendent, who has piloted the sys- 
iem through its first great storm, and appears to 
have anchored her safely beyond the reach of any 
immediate political tempest or tidal wave. 

Cincinnati has had a more varied experience with 
reform. Dr. E. E .White was denied the privilege 
of keeping the helm through the first rough weather, 
and Dr. J. H. Morgan enjoyed the luxury of sub- 
stituting a clean-cut, business-like administration 
of professional affairs, with no control over the 
financial conditions, so that Dr. Boone took charge 
of affairs several years after what was intended as 
a reform system went into effect. Serious as it was 
to the city, it was his great good luck that a defal- 
cation of several hundred thousand dollars occurred 
about the time he came into power, and the mis- 
creant chanced to be the pet of those who were 
opposing Dr. Boone, personally and professionally, 
so that all important hindrances to his work were 
removed incidentally and completely at the outset, 
and now, by the choice of Mr. Dyer of Madisonville 
at a good salary, as the working head of the details 
of instruction, with a good running mate as asso- 
ciate assistant superintendent, there is no reason 
why Dr. Boone should not make the sthools of Cin- 
cinnati as good as any in the land, without disturb- 
ing the sound principles of instruction and manage- 
ment long in foree in many of the schools of the city. 

Toledo, which has the distinction of having 
grown more rapidly in ten years than any other city 
in the country, has as nearly an ideal reform sys- 
tem as any city in the United States, with a dis- 
tinet business administration, a superintendent re- 
sponsible for all professional work, with the initia- 
tive in his hands in every particular, and a school 
hoard of five, one of whom is elected annually. 
W. W. Chalmers, who came with the new board, has 
shown himself eminently wise and discreetly ag- 
gressive, so that he has kept with him the newspa- 
pers, the women’s clubs, the public sentiment, and, 
above all, the teachers of the cities. Toledo is as 
near being “all right” on reform as any place in 
America. 

Columbus enjoys the enviable distinction of not 
having had any educational earthquake or cyclone. 
Thanks largely to Superintendent J. A. Shawan, 
the schools have progressed in a healthy profes- 
sional and ‘administrative sentiment. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible to make the public appreciate 
progress without an upheaval. Unless there is a 
change in the superintendent, in the principals, or 
‘ wholesale change of teachers, there is rarely a 
community that will be content with any assurance 
that there has been “reform” in education. Colum- 
bus appears to be one of the rare exceptions. 

Dayton has genuine reform all along the line, 
under Dr. W. N. Hailmann, and it enjoys both the 
reform and the reformer. Dr. Hailmann is one of 
the most eminent of American educators. He is a 
philosopher, a master in science and mathematics, 
i’ man who both blocks out work grandly and di- 
reets details skillfully. It is Dayton’s great honor 
that she appreciates him. He is a larger man, in- 
‘cllectually and professionally, than a board of 
sinall caliber would appreciate. 

Canton has made no talk about reform, though 


she has had changes enough to satisfy the most ner- 


vous community. It cannot be more than eight 
years since change in the political complexion of the 
board sent Dr. J. J. Burns to Defiance, and brought 
L. W. Day from Cleveland. The early death of Mr. 
Day led to the choice of Mr. Wright of Michigan, 
whose brief term of service made way for the pro- 
motion of: Mr. Saver of the high school, an ambi- 
tious young man professionally, who promises to 
give the city the best of the latest in education. 

Steubenville has had the most progressive 
methods for many years under Mr. Mertz, who-was 
superintendent ‘for twenty years. © His successor, 
Arthur Powell of Marion, has always succeeded in 
developing high public enthusiasm in education, 
and he initiated his work at Steubenville with a city 
institute after the order of those which gave Marion 
an enviable reputation. Mr. Powell is a wide-awake 
executive leader, and will take the same professional 
rank in Eastern Ohio that he has held in Northwest- 
ern Ohio for ten years. Mansfield lost and Madi- 
sonville gained a broad-gauge, noble-spirited edu- 
cator in the transfer of Superintendent Lyon. 

A. E. Winship. 
Ohio, August 22, 1901. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President McKinley died at Buffalo at quarter 
past two o’clock in the morning of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 14, just a week and a few hours after the 
shots were fired at him in the Temple of Music. Up 
to 'hursday night the president’s progress toward 
recovery seemed so steady, and there was so com- 
plete an absencé of disquieting symptoms, that the 
public mind was lulled into a false sense of security. 
There were even preparations for great popular 
démonstrations of joy and thanksgiving at Buffalo, 
at Washington, and elsewhere. The news of the 
sudden change for the worse, followed, twenty-four 
hours later, by the solemn tolling of bells through- 
out the nation at the dead of night, came with a 
shock of horror, which was harder to bear because 
of the security which had been felt. 


The President was conscious to within a few 
hours of his death, and fully realized his condition. 
As his first thought when he was shot was of his 
wife, so his last thought was an expressed wish to 
have her with him. His last conscious words, 
spoken to her were, “Good-by, all, good-by. It is 
God’s way. His will, not ours.” They were in ac- 
cord with his bearing all through the week of dis- 
tress and uncertainty. He spoke only with com- 
passion of his assailant. He was brave, patient, and 
uncomplaining, and warmly appreciative of the 
messages of’sympathy which reached him from out- 
side. Greatly beloved as he was by the people, the 
manner of his death and the fortitude, charity, and 
trust which he showed as he faced it will give him 
an abiding place in their hearts. 


* 

President Roonsvelt wes born in 1858, and lacks 
some weeks yet of being forty-three. He is the 
fifth vice-president to succeed to the office of presi- 
dent, and the third to follow a president who had 
been removed by assassination. He is the youngest 
man who has ever been president, but, young as he 
is, he has had twenty years of political experience 
in city, state, and national affairs. He is fully in 
sympathy with the policies which President Mc- 
Kinley had at heart, and may be trusted to carry 
them out, as he pledged himself to do when he took 
the oath of office at Buffalo on Saturday, sincerely 
and vigorously. It is an advantage of American 
institutions that, although such tragedies as that 
which has plunged the nation into mourning were 
not contemplated, the machinery for perpetuating 
the executive, first through the vice-president, and 
then through the whole line of cabinet officers, is 
simple and almost automatic in its workings. 


The police of Buffalo, Chicago, and other large 
cities, and the officers of the United States secret 
service, all of whom are co-operating in the attempt 
to trace the antecedents of the president’s assailant, 
and to find what his associations have been, are 
pretty well agreed that the crime was the result of 


a more or less widely extended conspiracy. They 
do not regard Czolgosz as the type of man who 
would undertake such an enterprise on his own ini- 
tiative, and they look upon Emma Goldman in par- 
ticular as something more than a mere preceptress 
in the general principles of anarchy. She was ar- 
rested at Chicago on a charge of conspiracy, and 
the police expect to prove that she, and Czolgosz, 
‘and the publisher of a Chieago paper which has 
been preaching anarchy were closely associated. 
* 


There is a general agreement that immediate 
measures should be taken for the restraint of an- 
archy; but the wide variation among the remedies 
suggested shows at once how novel the question is, 
and how difficult of treatment. Some urge the re- 
striction of immigration; but Czolgosz is a native 
American, although of Polish parentage. Some 
suggest deportation; but upon what community 
shall the United States unload its outlaws? Some 
suggest making an attempt on the life of the presi- 
dent treason, but that cannot be done -without an 
amendment of the federal constitution. Some rec- 
ommend locking anarchists up in insane asylums; 
but the experts who have examined Czolgosz pro- 
nounce him perfectly sane. There is solicitude in 
some quarters lest there be an abridgment of free- 
dom of speech, but most men agree that the incite- 
ment to crime is itself a crime, to be punished ac- 
cordingly. 

* * * 

Owing to the very considerable reduction which 
has been made in national expenditures, the surplus 
in the treasury continues to increase at an embar- 
rassing rate. 
deficit of nearly a million dollars. This year in 
August there was a surplus of more than six million 
dollars. If the figures for Septerhber run at a cor- 
responding rate, this month will add twelve million 
dollars to the surplus. The withdrawal of such 
large sums from circulation, at a time when the de- 
mand for accommodation is unusually large, might 
have serious consequences, especially when condi- 
tions are so sensitive as at present. To avert 
trouble, Secretary Gage has offered to buy $20,000- 
000 of government bonds, and he has also directed 
the deposit of internal revenue receipts with na- 
tional bank depositories, up to the par value of the 
bonds deposited. 


* * 


The protocol between China and the Powers was 
finally signed September 7. Under its terms the 
Powers agree to evacuate public places at Pekin 
before September 17, and to withdraw all the ex- 
peditionary troops, except the stipulated garrisons, 
before September 22. Other articles in the proto- 
col fix the indemnity at $337,000,000, prohibit the 
importation of arms, suspend civil service examina- 
tions in the guilty cities for five years, order the 
razing of the Taku forts, authorize the mainte- 
nance of legation guards at Pekin and of garrisons 
between ‘Pekin and the sea, prohibit membership in 
anti-foreign societies, and change the Tsung-li- 
Yamen into a foreign office. Aside from the in- 
demnity, the Powers have little to show as the fruit 
of the long struggle. 

* * * 

Rear Admiral Howison has been excused from 
service upon the Schley court of inquiry, and Rear 
Admiral Ramsay has been appointed in his place. 
This result was brought about by a direct challenge 
of Admiral Howison’s impartiality, on the ground 
that he had expressed opinions derogatory to Ad- 
miral Schley. The reports as to Admiral Howison’s 
expressions of opinion, which the admiral himself 
had wholly forgotten, if, indeed, he ever really made 
them, rested on a slender foundation. Yet the 
court probably acted wisely in accepting them as a 
sufficient disqualification. It is important, in the 
present instance, not merely to have a court which 
shall be satisfactory to the defendant, which is due 
him as an act of justice, but one which, whatever 
its findings may be, cannot be attacked on the 
charge that it was unfairly constituted. The gossip 
about Admiral Howison’s expressions would surely 
have been made the basis of such an attack if he 
had been continued on the court. 


Last year in August there was a_ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY. By G. A. Went- 
worth and G. A. Hill. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 65 
cents. 

The working down of subjects into the grammar ninth 
grade, which formerly were not begun until the urst or 
second year in high school, requires simplifying of 
methods and of text-books. “The First Steps in Geom- 
etry” is one such simpler text-book, with the aim to 
prepare the young student to start with vigor and with- 
out delay upon his course in elementary geometry. The 
authors, in their preface, point out that it aims to make 
clear the first principles of geometry in relation to points, 
lines, and figures, to acquaint the pupil with the most 
important theorems, and to teach him to draw both 
plane and solid figures by freehand, or with instruments. 
Less attention is paid to reasoning, for that belongs to 
the second steps, but these second steps will be much 
more freely and directly taken from the pupil’s having 
first taken these “first steps” by themselves. The book 
is made very attractive with illustrations, and the prac- 
tical side of geometry is set forth. Accuracy is insisted 
upon from the outset. Geometric magnitudes are taught 
first, then the connection between these magnitudes and. 
motions: then straight-lined figures; afterward those 
bounded by curves; then similar figures, and their place 
in surveying, etc. Finally, the common geometric solids 
are taken up, with a very brief study of volumes. 


WHEELER’S GRADED READERS. A PRIMER. By 
Gail Calmerton and William H. Wheeler. Chicago: 
W. H. Wheeler & Co. 128 pp. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the child is 
largely sensuous, absorbing unwittingly truths from 
things in his immediate environment, the authors have 
prepared this primer with the view to guide his obser- 
vations and to make him think. This is the first of a 
series of graded readers. It is for the child’s own use, 
therefore every page contains the simplest statements 
about things dear to him. But one or two new words 
appear in each lesson, while the old ones are constantly 
re-used. The book is like a continued story, in that the 
same names appear throughout. At last Kate, Willie, 
May, Harold, Fred, Kitty, and Gyp appeal to the small 
child with a touch of reality. All the pictures are such 
compositions as naturally attract the child and cause 
him to think out some story. Each figure seems to 
speak a special message. Simple verses for memoriza- 
tion are inserted. Puzzles of varied sorts are tactfully 
interspersed. Another interesting feature is the occa- 
sional list of words from which smaller words are to be 
formed. Word building is also emphasized. With pic- 
tures that attract the eye as well as the imagination, and 
with subject matter that virtually teaches itself, the 
book is of great educational value to the growing child 
in his first attempts to read. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
L. E. Kastner, B. A., and H. G. Atkins, M. A. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 312 pp. Price, $1.25. 
There has long been acall for some treatment of 

French literature to fill the gap between primers and 
the long histories upon this subject. The present auth- 
ors have accomplished this end by furnishing a compre- 
hensive view of the literature in a handy form. The 
kinds of literature and periods of their pre-eminence are 
so treated as to eliminate the confusion usually attend- 
ant upon so large and various a subject. Oniy first-class 
writers are made prominent, minor details being in- 
serted in small type, as, for instance, the events of the 
writer’s life, or an outline of some lengthy work. A gen- 
eral introduction traces the origin and dialects of the 
French language. The book proper falls into six dis- 
tinct sections, each of which develops the literature of 
one century. After a brief outline of the field to be cov- 
ered, there comes an enlarged view of the poetry, drama, 
and prose of that period- This survey extends farther 
than other books on the subject, since it includes also 
the literature of the present day. It is assertive and 
critical in substance, topical and attractive in form. No 
one who wishes to get a clear view of the abundant lit- 
erature of France can afford to be without this special 
presentation, 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By T. N. Toller, M. A. New York: 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10. ° 
After Elizabeth reigned and Sydney and Shakespeare 

wrote, we know the history of our English language very 

well. From that period it has distinctively a literary his- 
tory. Before that period it has a literary history too, 
but less so than the history of a language shaping itself 
through many changes and various influences into stable 
form. From the beginning up to the Elizabethan era is 
the period of which Professor Toller gives what he is 
pleased to call the history of the English language in 
“Outlines.” The book really goes much deeper than out- 
lines. An exhaustive study of so complex a subject can- 
not be made within one volume. But Professor Toller’s 
book is thoroughly scientific in seeking the under sur- 
face changes which nourished our present beautiful lan- 
guage. The aboriginal elements he discusses first, and 
shows how English, as any language must, developed 
form and meaning from itself. Then, as new elements 
came in, he compares its traits with the traits of other 
languages through the transitional periods by historical 
eras, and shows wherein English submitted to moulding, 
and wherein it resisted, and held to its own. The book 
is interesting and alive, because the author shows what 


- the people themselves did to modify their own tongue, 


and what their pastor and masters, the early English 
scholars, did to illumine it. Before the end of the 
eighth century France was sending “our youth... to 
bring back with them into France the flowers of 
Britain.” 

The cultivating influence of Latin brought in by Chris- 
tianity modified the language most strongly before the 
eleventh century. At that era Professor Toller takes up 
the study of the changes in form through which words 


passed, and the language of Chaucer and the other 
writers of the period of the Middle Ages. 

The book is for the general reader, as well as for the 
student. Apart from its specific field, the. student of 
comparative literature will find it very helpful. , 


NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. By J. Liberty Tadd. 
Students’ Bdition. New York: Orange, Judd, & Co. 
Mr. Tadd’s edition de luxe of “New Methods in Edu- 

cation” has reached the eighth thousand, and now comes 

out an abridged, so-called, ‘students’ edition,” that brings 
this valuable book within the possession of schools and 
libraries. Mr. Tadd’s “New Methods” dig down to the 
deep principle that all the later education has been seek- 
ing for, namely, to teach even “the least of these” of our 
school children to know and love beauty first of all, and 
then portray it after its own natural expression. Mr. 
Tadd insists that the pupils should be taught the 
spiritual fact, first, and essentially that every living thing 
is divine in its life and energy, and that for him to per- 
ceive and express its beauty is his own divine life and 
energy. Next, Mr. Tadd insists upon training, thor- 
ough, systematic, disciplinary training, to use eye and 
hand in all skillful ways, but training whose motive is 
always to see and express joy, to make reproduction a 
joy, to make design a joy, to make the very fact of seeing 
and doing a joy, because joy is the source of all right 
creative life, and the expression of joy is the secret of 
beauty. Mr. Tadd divides this education into art, real 
manual training, and nature study, and his methods are 
most helpful. He believes first in thorough training on 
the teacher’s part—training in teaching, and training in 
the province of the work. For mechanical teaching he 
has no object nor inspiration. He believes that the me- 
chanical activities should become automatic through 
skill, but always toward the attainment of beautiful 
forms and freehand expressions. The illustrations in 
Mr. Tadd’s work are very beautiful. 


THE MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM. 
By Beulah Marie Dix. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

The success attained by Miss Dix’s earlier novels 
would in itself warrant the assumption that this latest 
book from her pen would meet with a like reception 
from the public. A careful perusal of the story, how- 
ever, compels us to say that, independent of any other 
work, this product merits a success based entirely upon 
its own worth. 

The scene is laid in Massachusetts, in the very early 
days of that and Plymouth colonies. The story is full 
of action, and portrays the life of those far-away days 
with detailed accuracy. 

The novel should take rank with any of the noted 
books of the day. 


THE FRENCH SUBJUNCTIVE. By Charles C. Clarke, 
Jr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. : 
Here is a thread to guide the pupil through that most 

intricate labyrinth—the French subjunctive mood. It is 

a most practical and practicable little handbook, with 

precept well enforced with example. Part I. is devoted 

to ‘General Rules’’; part II. to ‘“Modifications and Excep- 
tions.” It is a supplementary book, of course, but it 

“fixes things” radically. 

NATURE STUDY AND THE CHILD. By Charles B. 
Scott, A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 618 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

In two parts, this volume deals adequately with the 
relations of nature study and the child, first, by defining 
the scope of such study, and, second, by furnishing de- 
tailed outlines for the same. The necessity of making 
nature study prominent comes from the fact that it ex- 
presses itself in all phases of the child’s life, as well as 
in elementary school work; in geography, which is earth 
study, its structure, form, processes, and life known 
through sense-perception as the physical environmént of 
the child; in arithmetic, as through the medium of na- 
ture, the child first gets ideas of quantity, number, size, 
relative values, and accuracy in observation. The book 
sets before the teacher a large conception of nature and 
the means of adapting it to the pupils. In this connec- 
tion, the author suggests lists of the best literature on 
the topics treated The logical steps sibserved by the 
book are teaching the child: (1) to observe, (2) to think, 
(3) to experiment, (4) to reason and originate. Part II. 
is planned for primary grades, giving an outline for the 
year’s work in this subject. Reviews are emphasized by 
a little story which embodies all points previously 
learned. While studying nature, the child 1s also get- 
ting a firm hold upon the best literary productions, prose 
and poetry. 

SELECTIONS FROM CHARLOTTE NIESE’S “AUS 
DANISCHER ZEIT.” With Introduction and Ex- 
planatory Notes by Laurence Fossler, A. M., Professor 
of Germanic Languages, University of Nebrdska. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

In these “Selections” are five tales from the favorite 
work of Charlotte Niese’s “Aus Danischer Zeit.” 
Fraulein Niese writes best of the places and the people 
where she is most at home, and she transcribes their life 
in such a way that its humor, its pathos, with all its 
local quaintness in life and in speech, gives 't a distine- 
tive place in literature. This locality is provincial Den- 
mark, as the name implies, and provincial Denmark, in 
the strenuous epoch of the last half-century, when the 
Schleswig-Holstein provinces returned to th® fatherland. 
In these provincial sketches Professor Fossier compares 
Fraulein Niese to Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, her con- 
temporaries here. The book has helpful notes. 
CORNEILLE’S NICOMEDE. By James A. Harrison. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 153 pp. Price, 

60 cents. 

Pierre Corneille, known as “the father of French clas- 
sical tragedy,” had a great fondness for extraordinary 


and complicated situations. His attémpt to surmount all 
difficulties, and thus to prove some character a great 
hero, makes his writings most exciting. The 


“Nicomede” is especially animated, and must hold the 


guage and literature. 


reader’s interest. It is based upon an episode in the 
time of Prusias, king of Bithynia, whose son Nicomedes 
bore off the palm in love and war, became the idol of the 
realm, but the cause of fierce jealousy in the royal] 
family. The various plots to undermine his influence add 
zest to the story. Besides a few names true to history, 
Corneille makes use of enough more to serve in provid- 
ing a love motive. Because this play has not been 
edited in English before, the text is fully annotated— 
idioms, historical references, peculiarities in the lan- 
guage being explained. Before each act is a concise out- 
line of the subject matter. A section is devoted to words 
ana expressions used by Corneille, but now somewhat re- 
stricted. The play itself, and surely this special edition, 
will attract any student who delights in the French lan- 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. By Francis 
Gano Benedict, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2.00. 

Professor Benedict of Wesleyan University has pre- 
pared this book of chemical experiments for the express 
purpose of making more practical and reasonable the 
“lecture method” of teaching chemistry. The lecture 
course in chemistry is an integral course in the larger 
colleges, and in many of the smaller colleges. It is not 
intended to take the place of a laboratory course, but in 
its own place the lecture course is broad and stimulat- 
ing. To make such a course practical requires an im- 
mense amount of preparatory labor on the part of the 
instructor, to select and arrange experiments, or else he 
must have to rely on a practical handbook made by a 
specialist in his subject, who has viewed the ‘vhole field, 
and selected those experiments which are in all ways 
most feasible to perform before the eyes of class or audi- 
ence. It is obvious that these experiments must be of 
a different selection from a laboratory series following 
the same course. They must be of the spectacular order, 
they must be adapted to readiness of execution, a specific 
apparatus, and, at the same time, one not too expensive. 
The last difficulty has been a great stumbling block to 
introducing widely the lecture method into colleges and 
into preparatory schools. Professor Benedict has set 
himself to overcome this remonstrance, and when to 
certain familiar experiments expensive apparatus would 
be indispensable, he has substituted equivalent experi- 
ments. Furthermore, the book may well be used by 
students who are supplementing their laboratory work 
with collateral reading and independent experiment. 
Dr. Benedict has himself tested each experiment. The 
book is almost the first of its kind, that is, to take a 
practical, practicable, working place in introaucing and 
supplementing the lecture method. One or two others 
have preceded it that are valuable as suggesiive, exhaus- 
tive treatments of the subject, but Professor Bendict’s 
book meets the need of a practical working treatise. 
POPULAR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Authorized 

Translation and Edition from Ganot’s “Cours Ele- 

mentaire de Physique,” by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F. C. S. 

Ninth Edition, carefully revised by A. W. heinold, M. 

A., F. R. S., of the Royal Naval Academy, Greenwich. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Ganot’s “Natural Philosophy” had reached the fifteenth 
edition when Dr. Atkinson translated it. His transla- 
tion had passed through eight editions’, and he was pre- 
paring the ninth when he died. Professor Reinold has 
completed his unfinished work. There are text-books 
and text-books upon “Natural Philosophy,” but -most of 
them are either voluminous and scientific for the 
specialist, or cut down to the briefest possible course, 
usually experimental for college preparatory work. 

Ganot’s work is elementary, inasmuch as it is in simple 
language for the students of the upper high school 
classes, but in its treatment of the subject it is as com- 
plete and thoroughgoing as the compass of one volume 
will allow. The book from which Dr. Atkinson’s trans- 
lation was made had a very large circulation in France. 
Dr. Atkinson made such additions and alterations as he 
thought would best adapt it to use as a text-book in 
English schools. Compared with the usual text-book in 
physics in our American schools, it seems a compendium, 
but for a simple, thoroughgoing course, that would make 
the student ready to enter profitably upon an energetic 
course in college, little could be spared, and it would be 
impossible to find its equal for its purpose. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with nine colored plates and many 
wood cuts. At the end-is an appendix of test questions. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S HOUSE PARTY. By Annie 
Fellows-Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Little Colonel’s House Party” is a fresh, bright, 
lovely story of girls, ° The house party is given at a Ken- 
tucky estate, and calls three little girls of the same age 
of its little mistress of a dozen years for a happy month 
together. It is written with a real intuition of child life, 
and teaches its moral most sweetly in the “Story of the 
Loving Heart.” 

THE STORY OF CYRUS. Adapted from Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia. By Clarence W. Gleason, A. M. New 
York: American Book Company. 202 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Generally beginners in Greek are given passages for 
translation from easy reading books which pursue no 
connected idea. Here is a text-book that furnishes 
ample chance for reading, and, at the same time, pre- 
pares the pupil definitely for the Anabasis or the Cyro- 
paedia, from which this is taken. There is small chance 
of its being dull, since it presents the facts of a most in- 
teresting life—the early training of Cyrus the Great, his 
boyish tricks, his later campaigns, his kingdom, and fin- 
ally his death. It is an easy continued narrative, ex- 
pressed in the simplest Greek forms. Fully half the 
book is devoted to notes, with historical references, eX- 
plained idioms, and abundant grammatical rules. Illus- 
trations are numerous, Such a book affords generous 
aid for more advanced study of Greek, while it is very 
entertaining, By successfully bridging over the space 
between first and second year Greek, this book has reme- 
died a great difficulty. 
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Notable Text-Books 


TARR McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES IN THREE OR FIVE VOLUMES 
Size of Books, 54x'7} inches. Half Leather 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., AND 


Cornell University 


THE THREE BOOK SERIES 
First Book (4th and sth Years) Home Geography and the 


SeconD Book (6th Year) North America..................... 75 cents 
Tuirp Book (7th year) Europe and Other Continents....... 75 cents 


Supplementary Volume 


FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu. D., 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 


First Part (4th Year) Home Geography...... cents 
SeconD Part (5th Year) The Earth as a Whole........... z cents 
THtRD Part (6th Year) North America...................... 75 cents 


FourtH Part (7th Year) Europe, South America, Etc...... so cents 
Firth Parr (8th Year) Asia and Africa, with Review of ' 


THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


By PHILIP EMERSON, Principal of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Price, 30 cents 


To meet the requirements of some courses of study, a section from the Third Book, treating of Souru America, 
has been bound up with the Second Book, thus bringing North and South America together in one volume. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


By GEORGE MIRICK, A. M., 


Formerly Supervising Principal of the Strong District, New Haven, Conn. 


‘12mo. Cloth. 155 pp. 
Price, 50 cents 


SOME FEATURES OF THE BOOK ARE: 


1. Reduction of all grammatical relations to four kinds. d 
2. Placing the Notes and Discussions (for the teacher) apart from the text. 
3. Carefully graded exercises. 


4: Systematic use of original composition. 
5- The treatment of word, phrase, and clause together when considering 
grammatical relations. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN ENGLISH SPEECH 


By JAMES B, GREENOUGH, AND 


Harvard University, 


12mo. Cloth. 431 pp, : ; 


GEORGE L, KITTREDGE, 


Harvard University. 


Price, $1.10. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD CONTEMPORARIES 


Votume I. ERA oF COLONIZATION, 1492-1689 
VotumeE II, BuiLtpinc oF THE REPUBLIC, . 1689-1783. 


Votume IIT. Natrionat Expansion, 1783-1845. 
Votume IV. WELDING oF THE NaTion, 1845-1897. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


The Series is now complete in four volumes. Price, each, $2.00. 


The purpose of the work is to combine two objects not easily harmonized : . 


First, to place within convenient reach of schools, libraries, and scholars authoritative 
texts of rare or quaint writings in American history contemporary with the events which 


they describe. 


Second, to give, in a succession of scenes, a notion of the movement and connection of the 
history of America, so that from this work by itself may be had an impression of the forces 
which have shaped our history, and the problems upon which they have worked. 


Elementary Geometry 


PLANE and SOLID 
For use in High Schools and Academies 


By THOMAS F. HOLGATE 
Northwestern University 


12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 


Piane and Solid Geometry 


For use in Secondary Schools 
By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., 


AND 


F. L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. 
12mo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton, Mass.,and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 


The Child Life Primer. Price, $ .25 
A First Reader. Child Life. 25 
A Second Reader. Child Life in Tale and Fable. “ 35 


A Third Reader. Child Life in Many Lands. Price, $ .36 
A Fourth Reader. Child Life in Literature. . 40 


THE BLAISDELL SPELLER 


By the same authors 


Book I. (Parts 1 and Price, $ .16 


For the fourth and fifth school years. 


Book II. (PARTS 3, 4, And 5).....sescsccecceesereeees Price, $ .20. 
For the sixth, seventh, and eighth school years. 


Also, all parts, complete in one volume. Price, $ .25 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New york 


ATLANTA 


THE MACMILLAN 


CHICAGO 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


100 Boylston St. 
Boston 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘* HORSFORD’S” on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 26: Delaware State Board of 
Education, Dover. 
October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 
October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 
October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 
October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 
October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 
October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 
October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 
November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
-Association, Cincinnati. 
November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 
November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 
November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton, 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 
November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
_ Association, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 
December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, 8S. C. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 
Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 
Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 
Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 


State 


December 30-January 3: California Teachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 


December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston schools, with the ex- 
ception of those in the districts of Rox- 
bury, opened September 11 under the most 
favorable conditions. Although the 
actual number of pupils in attendance 
this year cannot be known at present, it 
is safe to state that there will be an in- 
crease of more than 2,000 over last year’s 
figures, which showed a total registration 
of 91,796. Owing to the energetic work 
of the new schoolhouse commission, no 
complaints from any of the districts came 
to that body or the school committee of 
overcrowding in any of the districts 
throughout the city. The commission has 
placed forty-three additional portable 
schoolhouses in different sections of the 
city William J. Corthell, sub-master 
at the Somerville English high school, has 
been elected junior master in the new 
South Boston high school.——A special 
meeting of the school committee was held 
in the school committee chamber Septem- 
ber 4, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted:— 

Whereas, Ferdinand Abraham, a mem- 
ber of the school committee, has been sud- 

‘denly taken away by death; and 

Whereas, the committee is desirous of 
placing upon record its testimony to his 
usefulness and worth, and its sorrow and 
regret at his decease; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that, in the death of Ferdi- 
nand Abraham, a man of mild and genial 
manners, of strong convictions, and great 
earnestness of purpose, the committee 
loses a faithful, honorable, and honest 
member; the individual members a be- 
loved friend; the city of Boston a trust- 
worthy servant; and the schools an 
ardent-advocate and zealous protector. 

BROCKTON. Sub-Master M.S. W. Jef- 
ferson of the high school has been elected ~ 
to the Ypsilanti (Mich.) normal school as 
instructor in geography. 

WESTFIELD. The Westfield normal 
school reopened September 11, the number 
of students enrolled being about the same 
as last year. The entering class thus far 
includes fifty-four in the regular two- 
years’ course, twelve in the one-year’s 
course, and two college graduates. The 
students in the senior class swell the 
total to about 130. Professor Will S. 
Monroe of the faculty has been entertain- 
ing Henry Holman, one of his majesty’s 
inspectors of schools in England. He is 
making a brief tour of the schools of this 
country. 

WORCESTER. The Worcester Acad- 
emy opened its doors for the school year 
September 10. Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Aber- 
crombie received the incoming class, 
which will number seventy-five. 


CONNECTICUT. 


By an almost unanimous vote, the trus- 
tees of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege have voted to immediately dispense 
with the services of President George W. 
Flint. Professor R. W. Stinson, professor 
of English, was appointed temporary 
president, and it was voted to pay Mr. 
Flint his salary to July 1, 1902. The ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of Trustees 
Hopson, Patterson, and Palmer, were 
then instructed, in company with Trustee 
Jenkins, to act as a board to look up a 
new president for the institution, and to 
report to the board of trustees the quali- 
fications of the men who presented them- 
selves as candidates, and their opinion as 
to the relative fitness of such candidates. 
The man mentioned for professor of 
veterinary science is Dr. E. H. Lehnert of 
Clinton, Mass. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and a 
post-graduate of McGill University at 
Montreal. He has been connected with 
the Massachusetts state cattle commis- 
sion. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The board of educa- 
tion has decided not to reopen public 
school No. 2 on Erie street, but to dis- 
tribute the 1,950 scholars enrolled among 
the near-by schools. The building, which 
was erected in 1854, was badly damaged 
by a tornado two weeks ago, and is con- 
sidered unsafe. As the budget _or the 
coming fiscal year beginning December 1 
is already made up, the board is in a 
quandary, as it has no funds to tear down 
the building and erect a new one, and the 
building cannot be repaired so as to be 


SUCH A CHANGE. 


Not only in feelings but in looks. The 
skin is clear, the eyes are bright, the 
cheeks are plump. No more pain and 
misery, no more sick headache, no more 
jaundice. What worked the change? 
r. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
_ which cured the disease of the stomach 
that prevented proper nutrition, and also 
cleansed the clogged and sluggish liver. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
cures diseases of lungs, heart, liver, and 
other organs which seem remote from 
the stomach because many of these dis- 
eases have their cause in a diseased con- 
dition of the stomach involving the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 
- “I sent you a letter about a Tr ago,” writes 
Mrs. J. Ellis Hamilton, of Parieingten: Marion 
Co., West Va. “I stated my case as plainly as I 
could, and received a letter from you in a few 
days, telling me to use Dr, Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery and ‘Favorite Prescription ’—a 
bottle of each. I used three of each, and feel 
like a new woman. Don't suffer any pain or 
misery any more. Before using your medicines 
I suffered all the time—had jaundice, caused 
from food not digesting properly. I would have 
sick headache three and four times in a week. 
Could not do the work myself. I commenced 
using your medicines as recommended for liver 
complaint, and think Iam cured now. I asked 
our doctor if he couldn’t cure me, and he said he 
could give me medicine to help me but the 
trouble might return any time. I doctored 
three years without any relief. Haven't had 
sick headache since I took the first bottle of 
your medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 


safe. The board of education and board 
of finance will soon have a conference to 
endeavor to find a way out of the diffi- 
culty. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


STEUBENVILLE. Superintendent Ar- 
thur Powell introduced his administration 
by a city institute, which was such a suc- 
cess that the school board tormally 
thanked him, and voted to hold another 
next year. The chief features were lec- 
tures by President Charles F. Thwing of 
Adelbert, Superintendent J. A. Shawan of 
Columbus, and Professor S. D. Fess of Ada 
normal school, Professor Robert Arm- 
strong, Morgantown, W. Va., and Jeanette 
A. Krebs of Columbus. 


MINNESOTA. 


MORRIS. P. W. Ross, who for many 
years has been superintendent here, has 
relinquished his office to engage in real 
estate business. His successor is B. J. 
Buckland, who comes admirably welt 
equipped for the position. 

The normal schools of this state are at 
present laboring under a little difficulty, 
owing to a slight misunderstanding rela- 
tive to whose control they are amenable. 
It appears that the last legislature of the 
state provided for a state board of control, 
to consist of three members, which should 
have control of certain financial matters 
of the institutions of various kinds. 
Owing to some technicality, the university 
and the normal schools did not feel re- 
sponsible for the acts of the board, and 
when certain demands were made by 
boards of the normal schools, a rupture 
became imminent at once. Unpleasant 
relations have been existing for some 
time, but wisdom at last seems to prevail, 
and the matter will likely be settled with- 
out further delay and annoyance. 

A very sad accident occurred about a 
week ago which removed from the ranks 
of Minnesota’s educators a very able 
superintendent of schools and an esti- 
mable man—Superintendent Hubbard of 
Red Wing. He was at work in his yard 
with an automatic scraper, which, failing 
to work as it should, Mr. Hubbard at- 
tempted to find the difficulty. Suddenly a 
lever flew loose and struck him so fore- 
ibly on the back of the head as to cause 
instant death. His loss is deplored both 
by the community in which he lived and 
in the state at large. 

Each year brings some changes among 
the superintendents and teachers of the 
various schools. Superintendent Ross of 


Morris has left the field, and Superintend- 
ent Hitchcock has decided that newspaper 
business is a good financial investment, so 
is pushing the editorial pen at Crookston, 
where he was the late superintendent of 
the city schools. Superintendent Chall- 
man of Detroit goes to a better place, 
while Selleck of Austin takes Crookston, 
and is succeeded by Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Nelson. 
Other important changes have occurred. 

There are five normal schools in the 
state, located at Winona, Mankato, St. 
Cloud, Moorhead, and Duluth, The last 
is a new one, and has just started on its 
first year of usefulness. Professor 
Bohannan is the new president. The 
normal at Moorhead has undergone exten- 
sive repairs, and has increased the num- 
ber of its faculty. As the appropriation 
is not available until next year, the addi- 
tion to the buildings was necessarily de- 
ferred until that time, causing quite a dis- 
appointment to those who had hoped to 
secure the appropriation at once and build 
the addition this summer. 

‘Moorhead found it necessary to increase 
its school room, and has built a pretty 
four-room building in the second ward of 
the city. The city schools opened Tues- 
day, September 3, with a full enrollment. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

State Superintendent J. S. Kendall of 
Texas has resigned his position, to accept 
the presidency of the North Texas nor- 
mal school. He is to be succeeded in the 
office of state superintendent by Arthur 
LeFevre of Victoria, Tex. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


QUEBEC. 

MONTREAL. The first issue of free 
text-books in the province has caused 
considerable debate in the Catholic school 
board. The provincial government is 
supplying a free primer treating of re- 
ligion, geography, history, and numbers, 
printed in French, and marked ‘Property 
of the Government of the Province of 
Quebec.” Objection is made by some of 
the English-speaking members to the fact 
that no English edition of the book is fur- 
nished. 

MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG. The Catholic school trus- 
tees have officially notified the public 
school board that they (the trustees) have 
accepted the proposition submitted to 
them in July regarding the taking over of 
the Catholic schools under the control of 
the board. 


LINOTYPE GRAPHITE. 


Although linotype operaters have been 
using graphite to a more or less degree 
for years, it is only within the last few 
months that they have found the kind pe- 
culiarly suited to the actual needs of the 
machine. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 


Jersey City, N. J., prepare a special lino- 
type graphite, and send samples free and 
testimonial letters to any one interested. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 


_will be in greater demand than any pre- 


ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles 8S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
—* upon receipt of the postage, six 
cents, 


WINS HER RESPECT. 


“Mary, will you marry me?” 

“No.” : 

“But you respect me for my good judg- 
ment, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The rapidity with which the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx are falling be- 
hind in the matter of school accommoda- 
tion on an allowance of $1,900,000 from the 
beard of estimate and apportionment is 
shown by the number of pupils refused ad- 
mission, and those who could be admitted 
only to half-time classes on the opening 
day. The table given below shows the at- 
tendance on the opening day, Septem- 
ber 9:— 


. 1901. 1900. 

Register of pupils......... 263,668 248,719 
Attendance of pupils......284,671 221,247 
Number of part-time 

classeS ..... 295 318 
Pupils in part-time 

Children refused admis- 

Vacant sittingS .......... 22,151 19,010 
Regular teachers present.. 5,964 5,397 
Regular teachers absent... 225 238 


The following table is arranged by 


schools:— 
Children Part Children Part 
Re- Time Re- Time 
Schools. fused. Cl’es. Schools. fused, Cl’es. 
4 
6 
— 838M.. 
6 84F. 
— s84P. 4 
4 85 G.. 
— S85P... 2 
— 8sP... 8 
10 90G.. 
8 18 
4 Bi 6 
6. 29 2 
4 
7 
— 103 M....... 45 — 
42 6 
4 
4 4 
2 
34 2 
fe 4 
BOP _ 4 
8 Total ....2,029 295 


Reports from Associate Superintendent 
Walsh of Brooklyn show that about 700 
children have been refused admission in 
that borough. 

President O’Brien has this to say regard- 
ing the problem:— 

“We need at once $5,000,000 for new 
school buildings. We will require at least 
ten new schools. These should be in the 
Pronx, below Fourteenth street in Man- 
hattan, in Brooklyn, and in Queens, The 
approach of rapid transit must be antici- 
pated, The tunnel and the projected 
bridges will increase the population in sub- 
urban distriets. There will be a shifting 
of families, and the neighborhoods where 
light and air are to be’ had for reasonable 
rcntals must appeal particularly to the 
parents of children. The child population 
ic increasing so fast that one who does 
not make a study of conditions cannot ap- 
preciate the problem of providing school- 
ing for it.’’ 

Associate Superintendent Schauffler, who 
has had charge of the vacation schools, 
has been granted a six weeks’ leave of ab- 
scnee, with pay, in lieu of a vacation. 

The following communication has been 
sent to each borough superintendent by 
the board of education:— 

“New York, September 14, 1901. 

“In view of the terrible calamity that has 
befallen this nation in the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, it is fitting that appro- 
priate action should be taken to impress 
the lessons of the sad event upon the 
minds of the children in our public schools. 
“We have, therefore, to request that you 
will call together all the principals of the 
schools under your jurisdiction on the 
afternoon of Monday, September 16, and 
instruet them to conduct such exercises 
in the several schools as will imbue the 
minds of the pupils with due reverence for 
the exalted character of our late president, 
with a true appreciation of the loss the 


WANTED — SEVERAL PERSONS OF CHARAC-~ 
ter and good reputation in each state i in this. 
county required) to represent and advertise old 
established wealthy business house of solid finan- 
Salary $18.00 weekly with expenses 
additional, all payabie in cash each Wednesday ai- 
Horse and carriages fur- 
Enclose self- 


cial standing, 


rect from head offices. 


nished when necessary. References, 


addressed stamped envelope. MANAGER, 316 Cax~- 
ton Building, Ch 


icago. 


nation has sustained, and with a hearty 
detestation of the doctrines and base mo- 
tives that influenced the brain of the poor 
wretch who became the assassin. 

‘“‘We further request that these exercises 
be held simultaneously in all schools of the 
city on Tuesday, September 17, at 9 a. m. 

“Very truly yours, 
‘Miles M. O’Brien, 
‘President Board of Education.” 


Borough Superintendent Edward Gender 
Ward of Brooklyn died from a complica- 
tion of diseases on September 13 at the 
home of his brother-in-law, C. C. McKane, 
489 Norwood avenue, Buffalo. He had 


been ailing since last spring, but his 


malady did not assume an acute form 
until early last month, while in Buffalo. 

The school board, at its last meeting, 
upon report of the finance committee, 
adopted so much of the budget for 1902 as 
it is the province of a borough board to 
approve. In the general fund or salary 
budget a total of $8,929,897.12, or an in- 
crease over allowances for 1901 of $580,- 
996.02, was approved. The items show two 
or three interesting details. The sum of 
$372,250 is asked for evening schools. This 
is an increase of $137,025, and betokens a 
wide extension of night instruction next 
year. The item for teachers’ salaries went 
up to $7,880,587.65, an increase of $348,- 
693.78. The corporate school item seems to 
show that the board believes it must grant 
these schools as much as the regular 
schools, based on average attendance. For 
these corporate institutions in the local 
boroughs is asked $527,359.47, an increase 
over 1901 of $95,277.24, or over 1900 of $382,- 
319.47, or nearly 200 per cent. on the 100 
requests. School superintendents will re- 
ceive their old figures, $87,500, and no in- 
crease will be asked for lectures or com- 
pulsory education, for which are asked 
$87,060 and $41,320, respectively. 

In the few special fund items enumer- 
ated, $567,496 is asked. This is an increase 
of $19,631 over 1901. The item for salaries 
of clerks, etc., is cut $3,100, but janitors 
are increased to $467,416, or a rise of $22, - 
731. The total of the budget, as far as 
made out, is $9,497,393.12, an increase of 
$600,627.02. 

This is by no means the entire total to 
be asked for Manhattan. There are yet to 
be added by the board of education items 
which for this year amounted to $1,448,- 
905.62. An increase over these figures is 
expected, so that Manhattan’s total budget 
will be about $11,000,000 for Manhattan- 
Bronx alone, exclusive of money asked for 
new buildings. 


EDWARD GENDER WARD. 


Brooklyn and the educational world have 
lost a strong man in the calling away of 
Borough Superintendent Ward. Simple 
and unaffected in manner, kindly in dis- 
position, thorough in his work, loved by 
the children, a friend and counselor, wise 
and just to his teachers—he was the ideal 
man for the place he so ably filled. Mr. 
Ward was not a college. graduate. He 
was a pupil in the public schools of New 
York and Hoboken, and became a teacher 
when he was only seventeen years old. 
He was appointed principal of a grammar 
school in Bergen, N. J., when little more 
than a boy. In 1879 he came to Brooklyn 
to take charge of public school No. 19, 
and in 1885 was made an assistant super- 
intendent. In 1898, upon consolidation, 
Mr. Ward was made borough superin- 
tendent. 

A special meeting of the Brooklyn board 
was held on September 13, to take action 
on the borough superintendent’s death. 
The board ordered the schools closed at 
12.30 on September 15, in order that all 
connected with the schools might have 
an opportunity to attend the funeral, to 
be held at 8 o’clock on that day. 

In adopting the following resolutions, 
many of the members took occasion to ex- 
press their feeling in the matter:— 

Resolved, that by this _minute the 
Brooklyn school board expresses its pro- 
found regret at the loss that our school 
system has sustained in the death of 
Superintendent Edward G. Ward. He was 
a man of absolute and unquestioned integ- 
rity. In judgment he was just; in motive 
above reproach. Mr, Ward's death is not 
merely an official loss, but a personal be- 
reavement to every member of this body, 
and to our entire teaching and supervis- 
ing force. By all connected with the 
cause of Brooklyn public education his 
memory will be cherished long and fen- 
derly. 

Commissioner 
‘searcely able t 


Somers said: “I feel 
o speak of this occasion, 
which is a calamity to the educatiunal 
system of Brooklyn. Yet it must not pass 
without a word. I look back at rfiy asso- 
ciations with Superintendent Ward with 
the deepest sentiments of friendship. The 


world is always better because such men 
as Edward G. Ward live. His efforts tor 
mankind will be felt far and near. He has 
brought about a harmonious condition in 
our borough schools such as the most san- 
guine scarcely expected to see, and this 
solely because of his sincere sympathy 
with the children and what he believed 
they should receive at the hands of their 
teachers, Mr. Ward was a teacner m 
every sense of the term, and his sympathy 
with the children was second only to chat 


. of his family circle. We will feel his ioss 


keenly.” 

Mr. Young said: “I knew Mr. Ward 
intimately for a number of years, and the 
more I knew of him and the more | saw 
of his work, the more I appreciated the 
man and his services. We can safely say 
he was the friend of the children of 
Brooklyn, and the friend and earnest ad- 
viser of .we teachers and his associates. 
I think he was the best superintendent 
the schools of Brooklyn ever had.’ 

Commissioner Sullivan: ‘‘We all feel a 
deep sense of a personal and individual 
loss in the death of Superintendent Ward. 
if ever there was a tireless, sincere, 
earnest, intelligent worker in the educa- 
tional vineyard, he certainly was Edward 
G. Ward. He was endowed with high 
principles, rectitude, and honor, and telt 
actuated with the purest purposes to do 
all in his power to give Brooklyn the best~ 
educational facilities obtainable. He was 
the friend of the class teacher, and may 
be said to have laid down his life in their 
cause.”’ 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn superin- 
tendents, held on the afternoon of the 
same day, on motion of Associate Super- 
intendent Haaren, the following was 
adopted :— 

Edward G. Ward, borough superintend- 
ent of schools of Brooklyn, has passed 
away. His career as principal, associate 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
borough superintendent of schools has 
covered the most active period of the edu- 
cational history of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Ward was a man whose impress is 
left on pupils and teachers. May the sys- 
tem long continue to feel the impetus 
which he has given and the influence for 
good which he has exerted. We deplore 
the loss to the system which the death of 
Mr. Ward entails; those associated with 
him feel deeply grieved at the death of a 
friend in whom they trusted so much, and 
they extend their sympathy to the family 
who has lost a fond and loving head. 

Later in the day a meeting of all the 
superintendents and associate superin- 
tendents in the city was held, City Super- 
intendent Maxwell presiding, at which ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed. The 
Brooklyn principals also held a meeting, 
at which they expressed the sense of their 
great loss. 


SURNAMES, 


BY HENRY G. CAREY. 


{From a typewritten volume of 116 
pages of “patronymics which mean some- 
thing,’”’ which Mr. Carey has been collect- 
ing for many years.] 


There are nearly 10,000 surnames which 
have a distinct, everyday meaning. Mis- 
ter and Body are genuine names, as are 
Hair, Eye, Lips, Chin, Neck, Arms, 
Knuckles, Sides, Leg, Knee and Foot, Toe, 
Corns, Wardrobe, Cap, Hat, Highhat, 
Bonnet, Coat, Topcoat, Vest, Shirt, Collar 
and Cuffs, Breeches, Gaiters, Sock, Stovk- 
ing, Garter, Shoe, Slipper, Boots, Cloud, 
Storm, Lunch, Dinner, Supper, Beef, Veal, 
Ham, Bacon, Souse, Hogsflesh, Tripe, 
Hash, Lambshead, Flesh, Freshfish, Red- 
herring, Preserved Fish, Bean, Cabbage, 
Garlic, Onion, Lettuce, Greencorn, Jelly, 
Pickles, Honey, Salt, Pepper, Mustard; 
Whitebread, Barleybread, Butter, Cake- 
bread, Pancake, Johnnycake, Rolls, 
Cookey, Pie, Pudding, Muffin, Tart, Cus- 
tard, Apple, Grapes, Canteloupe, Huckle- 
berry, Orange, Peach, Cheese, Beverage, 
Soda, Seltzer, Milk, Cream, Coffee, fea, 
Beer, Sourbeer, Ale, Stout, Porter, Claret, 
Wine, Madeira, Hock, Sherry, Rum 
Punch, Gin, Brandy, Grog, Toddy, Cham- 
pagne, Bitters, Negus Rye, Cordial, Water, 
Coldwater, Clearwater, Ague, Headache, 
Toothache, Malady, Gumboil, Measles, 
Spavin, Hiccoughs, Pillman, Nostrums, 
Ether, Balm, Plaster, Salve, Drug, Pellet, 
Pill, Tarwater, Droop, Fail, Vies, Under- 
taker, Corpse, Pinecoffin, Dirge, Knell, 
Hearse, Bury, Graves, Tombs, Church- 
yard, Younghusband, Brunette, Bride, 
Marriage, Cottage, Halfacre, Cowmeadow, 
Greenbank, Seagreen, Torrent, Fresh- 
water, Birth, Baby, Fiddler, Shingler, 
Wheelwright, England, Ireland, Holland, 
English, Irish, Hollander, Bayside, Hen- 
field, Oxyard, Countryman, Farmer, Rich- 
man, Mother, Child, Littleboy, Friend- 


ship, Purity, Fidelity, Ugly, Pretty, 
Dainty, Hard, Soft, Early, Late, Senior, 
Junior, Pagan, Christian, Hopping, Skip- 
ping, Grumbling, Scolding, Bearded, Chin<« 
bald, Satan, Devil, Drunkard, Heathen, 
Bogus, Miss, Girl, Wedding, Mother, 
Scrapeskin, Silly, Halfnaked, Goodpaster, 
Filesticker, Assdrummer, Gotobed, Kick- 
lighter, Carryher, Scaredevil, Heaven- 
helpthee, Earwhisper, Linendoll, Rattle- 
bag, Godmefetch, Zigzag, Poorfish, Hen- 
rotten, Pigsfood, Catsnose, Bigghost, 
Dingledog, Shinville, Tarbutton, Red- 
heifer, Jolly, Death, One, Twenty, Hun- 
dred.—Boston Herald. 


THE TERROR OF THE NAVY. 


The most feared vessel in the United 
States navy, one that has struck terror to 
the heart of the commander of many a 
proud and powerful battleship, is soon to 
be retired from service. This naval ter- 
ror is the scow-like little ferryboat which 
plies between the Cob dock and the foot of 
Main street, in the Brooklyn navy yard. 
Its retirement will ease the mind of every 
captain who has occasion to bring his 
ship to the local yard. 

The Merry Andrew she is called, and 
the career of the pudgy little craft is rich 
in attempts to ram and send to the bottom 
huge battleships, great armored cruisers, 
and heavy monitors, single-turreted and 
double-turreted. Nothing has been too 
big or too formidable for the pugnacious 
Merry Andrew to tackle, Once the 
stumpy little ferryboat even tried to put 
the mighty Kearsarge out of commission, 
but was pulled back before she could get 
to close quarters. 

The Merry Andrew runs on a cable— 
that is, she does when she feels like it. 
When she doesn’t feel like it she runs any 
old way her fancy wills. She is especially 
cranky and eccentric when there is a stiff 
wind blowing in Wallabout bay. Then 
the Merry Andrew takes the bit in her 
teeth, so to speak, runs amuck, and tries 
to ram and sink every warship moored 
roundabout. These are times filled with 
terror to the commanders of the fighting 
eraft tied up at the yard. 

Only by the most desperate efforts on 
the part of her crew was the Merry An- 
drew prevented from ramming the big 
new battleship Kentucky, when that float- 
ing fort was last at the yard. Something 
like a gale was blowing when the little 
ferryboat started on a trip across the 
basin for the Cob dock. Moored to star- 
board, just ahead, was the Kentucky. 
Following the cable, the Merry Andrew 
could have passed the big battleship with 
plenty of room to spare. But the Merry 
Andrew was hungry for prey, and was 
not following any cable just then. 

Sighting the Kentucky, she pulled her 
puglike nose around and pointed it 
threateningly at the unoffending battle- 
ship. “Swing ’er over ter port, there!’’ 
yelled the pilot down to the engineer, 
below decks. The engineer did the best 
he knew how, but the Merry Andrew had 
scented prey and could not be swung to 
port, or any other way. Making the best 
of her cable’s slack, she started for the 
Kentucky. The commander of the battle- 
ship turned pale, and the crew worked 
frantically to throw off the lines which 
held the ship to the dock. But when the 
Merry Andrew was within a few feet of 
ramming the battleship, her engineer, by 
a desperate effort, brought her to, and 
caused her to cross the bow of the Ken- 
tucky. It was a narrow escape for the 
Kentucky, but not more so than has been 
experienced by many warships that have 
met the belligerent Merry Andrew in the 
navy yard basin. 

But the days of this terror of the navy 
are numbered. She is to be retired and 
replaced by a harmless bridge. A board 
appointed by the navy department came 
on from Washington and looked over the 
ground for the selection of a site for the 
proposed bridge to connect the main yard 
with the Cob dock. An appropriation of 
$115,000 for the building of the bridge has 
been made.—New York Times. 


VARIETIES. 


If you will fight you’ll make your pile, 
But if you don't you won't, 
“The Lord helps those who heip them- 
selves.” 
The Lord help those who don’t! 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“How far,” asked the woodeock, “do 
you call it from here to Thompson’s 
grove?” 

“Well,” answered the crow, “the dis- 
tance, as I fly, is four miles, but as you 
fly it’s about nine miles and a half.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


& order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wou of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., secretary of 
Yale, is completing the most extensive 
list of alumni of the university ever com- 
piled. It includes the usual triennial list 
of the living and dead graduates, and also 
a complete list of the addresses. This 
last has never been completed before, al- 
though attempts have been made to se- 
cure one. 

Contracts for the construction of the 
memorial home for the Sheffield Scientific 
school at Yale have been awarded, and 
the work will be pushed. The structure 
will be located at the corner of Grove and 
College streets in New Haven, and its 
dimensions will be 90x65 feet. The build- 
ing materials will be granite and lime- 
stone, and the structure will be three 
stories high. It will be equipped with as- 
sembly rooms, reading rooms, library, 
and offices. 

Professor Francis Cuyler Van Dyke of 
the chair of electricity and mechanics of 
Rutgers College has been made dean of 
the faculty. He will assume his duties 
upon the opening of the college, on Sep- 
tember 18. The office of dean is a new 
one at Rutgers, and its duties will be to 
deal with questions of discipline. The 
college discipline heretofore has been in 
the hands of a committee of students and 
faculty, known as the student  self- 
government board, which has been abol- 
ished. 

Duane Studley, professor of mathe- 
matics at Wabash College, Indiana, has 
resigned. 

Bates College opened September 10 
with a class numbering seventy-six, of 
whom thirty-four are women. Of this 


number, eight are from Massachusetts, 
three from New Hampshire, two from 
Connecticut, one from Quebec, and one 
from New Brunswick. 

There are several changes in the fac- 
ulty. Professor W. H. Hartshorn, on ac- 
count of ill health, will remain out this 
term, and Professor Chase of Haverhill, 
Mass., a Yale man, will teach English in 
his place. His assistant will be William 
F. Foster of Harvard, 1901. 

Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, a fellow of the 
University of Pennsylyania, succeeds Dr. 
C. M. Geer. Professor T. lL. Angell is 
back for this first term, after which his 
resignation will take effect. Miss Caro- 
line F. Libby will have full charge of 
French at the end of the first term, be- 
ing the first woman to be admitted as an 
instructor at Bates. The successor of F. 
E. Knapp as assistant in the Latin de- 
partment is R. H. Tukey, a Bates gradu- 
ate in ’98, who has been taking post- 
graduate work at Harvard. President 
Chase has annc*inced a gift of $5,000 to 
Bates College. The name of the donor is 
withheld by request, but he made this his 
eightieth birthday gift to Bates. 


Dartmouth College officially opened her 
131st year September 5. All indications 
point to another record-breaker in the 
matter of attendance. For several days 
registration has been in progress, and 
over 200 have matriculated. 

President Tucker announced that the 
college had received the $100,000 from Mr. 
Tuck for the erection of a Tuck school 
building. He also announced the receipts 
of a fund for the establishment of a musi- 
eal directorship, and Charles H.- Morse, 
organist of the Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed. 

The Lehigh University is soon to have 
a well equipped laboratory of mechanical 
engineering. The building is now in 
process of construction. The fund for it 
was started by Warren A. Wilbur with a 
gift of $5,000 last Christmas. Graduates 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


CONCENSUS 


OF OPINION, 


Interest of the Taxpayers, and 
Health of the School Children 


The text-books are made to last from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent, 


Alli Demand That 


Free Text-Books be covered with an adjust- 
able, durable book cover, and that every 
book before being transferred to the next 
class should have on a fresh, clean cover, 
permitting scholars to have books in a prac- 
tically new condition and clean. 


longer than usual, resulting in the saving of many dollars annually. 


The Holden Book Covers and 
Quick Repairing Material 


provide for the systematic care of the books, both 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


Every School Official is interested in the results attained by 
the “ Holden System for Preserving Books” aud 


should write for further information and samples. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
: Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


CHAINED | 


RELIEF. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALEN® 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. We tts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. 
the good derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like a charm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


It cures when all else 


I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 


Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor- 


phine, chloroform, or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Tsrt Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Avow Spnrines, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a si nse of duty, having tested the wonderful 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A-thma for the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as many others’, I 


chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained 


a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 


to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. 


Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.” Mepicixne Co., 


Feb. 5, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I was troubled wth Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 


but they have all failed. 


1 ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. I 


found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
Ds ata a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. I am now in the best 
of heelth, and am doing business every day. “This testimony you can make such use of as you 


see fit. 
Home address, 235 Rivington street. 


S. RAPHAEL, 
67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


180th St., N. Y. City. 


of the School of Mechanical Engineering 
set to work, and soon brought to the uni- 
versity $15,000 worth of apparatus. Gifts 
of money from other friends of the insti- 
tution soon made up the funds necessary 
for the building and its equipment. 

Professor J. E. Manchester, professor 
of mathematics in Vincennes University, 
has been promoted to the presidency. 
He will retain charge of the mathe- 
matics. 

At Mt. Holyoke College (Mass.) there 
are 630 students entered for this year, and 
all but seventy find rooms in the dormi- 
tories, all built since the fire five years 
ago. The seventy latest in applying are 
pleasantly situated in the village. 

Some new appointments to the faculty 
are: Miss Mary Young, who took her doc- 
tor’s degree at Zurich, to the head of the 
department of Romance languages and 
literature, and Mme. Emma Reusch to the 
same department; Miss Louise Rogers 
Jewett comes to take the place of Miss 
Noble, resigned, in the department of art; 
Dr. Helen B. Thompson, from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will assist in the depart- 
ment of philosophy; Miss Helen Hoag, 
who has studied at Cornell University, 
Athens, and Rome, comes to the depart- 
ment of Latin; Dr. Ruth G. Wood of Yale 
University to the mathematical depart- 
ment, while Miss Smith is at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the year, and Miss 
Frances Moore to the department of 
chemistry. Professor M. W. Jacobus, from 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, will 
give a course of lectures in the Biblical 
department, and Sanford Bell of Clark 
University of the pedagogical courses. 
Miss Bertha Blakely, formerly assistant 
librarian, is appointed head librarian, and 
Miss Frances Haynes of the class of ’95, 
a graduate of the Albany library school, 
and until now librarian at Gardner, to the 
position of assistant. Miss Nutting, the 
retiring librarian, is librarian emeritus. 
Miss Martha Beckwith and Miss Margaret 
Ball come to assist in the department of 
English, Miss Vivian Small in Latin, Miss 
Parker in English literature, Miss Laird 
as laboratory assistant in physics, and 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace as laboratory as- 
sistant in zoology, and Migs Moore in 
chemistry. 

A large amount of work has been done 
on the campus this summer, a force of 
300 men having been at work the entire 
time. The Elizabeth Mead hall is entirely 
finished and ready for occupancy. The 
opening of this-new hall has made it pos- 
sible to dispense with West hall. Its site 
is now a front lawn for Pearsons. 
Dwight Memorial art building is rapidly 
nearing completion. The old engine 
house has been removed from its site back 


of Mary Lyon hall, and a new and much 
larger one built down near the lake. 


Mrs. Phoebe Hearst has agreed to pay 
all the expenses of a department of an- 
thropology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, which will be devoted especially 
to the study of Indians on the Pacific 
coast. The cost will be about $50,000 a 
year. 

W. W. Black, professor of the science 
and art of teaching in the Illinois state 
normal school at Normal, IIl., goes to Chi- 
cago this year in a similar capacity in the 
Chicago normal school. 

Professor M. L. Seymour has resigtied 
his professorship in the state normal] 
school at Chico, Cal., and has taken up 
his residence at his home in Los Angeles. 


Professor Samuel Porter, one of the 
most widely known teachers of the deaf 
and dumb-in this country, died at his 
home in Farmington, Conn., Monday 
night, at the age of ninety-one. Dr. Por- 
ter was a son of Rev. Noab Porter, D. D., 
at one time president of Yale College. 
The son graduated from that institution 
in 1829, and for some time had enjoyed 
the distinction of being the oldest living 
graduate of the university but one. 

A few years after leaving college, he 
took up the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb at an institution in Hartford, and 
continued teaching there until 1836. 
Then he became the editor of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. In 
1846 he went to New York and resumed 
his work of instructing mutes, and in 1866 
he was made professor of mental science 
and English philology of Gallaudet Col- 
lege (formerly the National Deaf Mute 
College). In 1884 he was made professor 
emeritus of the college, and enjoyed that 
distinction at the time of his death. 

Secretary Wilson has offered Professor 
F. B. King of the Wisconsin University 
a position in the agricultural department. 

President Henry C. Durand of the 
board of trustees of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, and who was a pioneer citizen of 
Chicago, died September 2 at Highland 
Park, as the. result of a _ stroke of 
ag He was seventy-three years 
old. 


WANTED — SEVERAL PER®ONS OF CHARAC- 
ter and good reputation in each state (one in this 
county requi ed) to represent and advertise old 
established wea thy business house of solid finan- 
cia! standing. Salary $18 00 weekly with expenses 
additional, all payabie in cash each Wedneac ay di- 
rect from head offices. Horse and carriages fur- 
ni-hed when neccssary. References. Enclose self- 
addressed envelope. MANAGER, 316 Cax- 
ton Building, Chicago. 
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Some New Book 
| S. Teachers’ Agencies. 
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A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 


FISHER 


AGENCY 


95 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 


Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. 


Kent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


ery desirable openings 
[=e for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Offices : 


I. 8. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, Gen’L AGT, 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, KR. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEPTEMBER AMUSEMENTS AT THE 
PA N-A MERICA N. 


With the main object of presenting an 
exposition which would broaden and edu- 
cate the American people along different 
ideas, the exposition managers at Buffalo 
have left nothing undone, As an exposi- 
tion which would also amuse and enter- 
tain the people, the Pan-American has 
indeed proved a novel and noted success. 

After visiting the elaborate structures, 
the expansive court-yards, and viewing 

the beautiful works of art and the many 
improved mechanical devices, the visitor 
may hie away to scenes of amusement 
and pleasure. The miles of midway with 
its never ending shows and freaks, the 
many interesting athletic and musical 
events, and the numerous conclaves and 
conventions, different each day, offer 
pleasure and enjoyment galore to the 
tourist. 

The month of September will undoubt- 
edly prove a very heavy month at the ex- 
position, as this is the best season of the 
year for traveling, and the program 
as arranged for September is excellent. 

The week beginning September 9th will 
be set aside for a monster cattle fair, and 
asthe fairs at the Pan-American ex- 
position are on a corresponding scale 
with the magnitude of the exposition, the 
exhibits ought surely to be large. 

September 16th to 21st is automobile 
Week, and the display of the horseless 
vehicles will be well worth witnessing. 

On Saturday, September 28, Columbia 
College will meet the University of 
Buffalo in football, and the many lovers 
of college football will have an opportu- 
nity to enjoy themselves. 

The Boston & Maine railroad, on ac- 
Count of its direct route via West Shore, 
Which is the shortest way out of New 
England, together with ‘the many other 
different routes, is the popular road for 
fastern people visiting Buffalo, and for 
those people at Buffalo wishing to visit 
New England. 

For a complete description of the Pan- 
American exposition write to the Boston 
& Maine Passenger department, Boston, 
for their descriptive book entitled, “Pic- 
turesque Routes to the Pan-American 
Exposition,” 


Mrs, Crimsonbeak—‘‘It seems strange to 
me, if matches are made in heaven, that 
there should be so many. unhappy mar- 
rages,” 

i Mr. Crimsonbeak—“Oh, you forget; it 
th the matches that are made there—not 
Statesman, 


CHEAP RATES TO THE PROVINCES. 


The Plant line announces autumn ex- 
cursions to Halifax, Hawkesbury, and 
Charlottetown; good going any steamer 
from September 10 to October 10, and re- 
turning within thirty days from date of 
departure. The round-trip rates are $1.00 
higher than the fare one way. These ex- 
cursions are very popular, and justly so, 
for there is no time like the autumn to 
visit the provinces. The climate at this 
season is delightful, and the sail along the 
Nova Scotia coast and through the Straits 
of Canso is well worth the time and ex- 
pense. There will also be many, no 
doubt, take advantage of these rates to 
attend the great Provinclal exhibition, 
which opens in Halifax September 14. 
Tickets and all information at Plant line 
office, 290 Washington street, and Lewis 
wharf, 20 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


VARIETIES. 


WOMAN’S DISADVANTAGE. 

It is too bad, but when the dinner burns, 
or the baby falls, a woman can’t coolly 
light a cigarette to show how calm she is 
under trying circumstances. It is said of 
nearly every man in an emergency that 
he coolly lights a cigarette.—Atchison 


Globe. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
ef the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Unexpected Vacancies 


Grade teachers in demand. 


positions on short notice. 


OCCUR during the fall and wi 
nter 
months and must be filled promptly. 
September and October are espec ally 
good months for securing first-class 
Address C. J. ALBERT, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per 378 a 

nd 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. f 


MERICAN : : : 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Fastern Teachers’ 


Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 60 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 1884 


Prompt attention 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora i - 
d N sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Soarteces teecmneen 
Efficient service. Circulars free. Address r 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG 


IS RELIABLE, 
ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS,——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERTOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joun C. ROOKWELL, } Managers. 


BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton PI. 
New York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 


OSKALOOSA, Iowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 


enturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propas., 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West or better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teach le 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, — 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence vited, 


is in 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coioass, public and private 


schools, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools. 


O. PRATT, Manager. 


PE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


Mornsgs, lowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenicy. 


211— 215 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Pemberton Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
; in every part of the country. 


} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS” BUREAU 


WwW orresponding with our advertisers, 
mention of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
_Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mino. 


Send to 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 
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j The Consensus of Educational Opinion G / N N & COM P A N Y AY N E W B 0 OK S 
{ on the subject of ARITHMETIC :— : 
Hall’s Arithmetics have done more for the By Sara E. H. Lockwoopand Mary ALIcE Emerson, B.A., Head of the Depart- 
F t of English in the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. For in 
‘ . . ment of English in the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. For intro- 
schools than all the other books published on_ this 
‘ ; ” Three important characteristics which give this book a distinct individuality are : 
subject during the last half century. (1) [the cumulative method of treatment shown in the illustrative 
stant emphasis on the importance o e pupil's own thinking and 
writing ; and (3), in parts III and 1V, the correlation of compo- 
From PRE SIDENT ELLIO T sition work with the study of the college requirements in English. 
By GEorGE B. Alton, State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota. For intro- 
“The general principles which you advocate in duption, a Sone, 
q : The title, Descriptive Speller, comes from the fundamental principle on which the 
yground, 
: Saturday Afternoon,” ‘‘ The Fire Department,’’ ‘‘ Parts of a Flower,” ‘‘ Grammatical 
TO TEACH I have long believed in. rhe = is thus made for correlating 
js 4 spelling with a e other school branches. An alphabetical index of topics enables th 
conference on Mathematics appointed by the Com- ipetracter to find instantly any lesson desired for a particular featival, country, hae 
. q . uction, composition, journey, author, quotation, or review. The lessons, or word 
mittee of Ten was an able one, and its conclusions groups, are yen in the order Le em rag in six parts, graded with sufficient care so 
at they may be taken up in regular order. 
| have been wisely adopted. -The recommendations 
5 . 
j THE GUILFORD SPELLER 
given on the upper half of page nine in your Mon- With Word Studies and Dictionary Work. By A. B. GuiLrorp and AARON 
h If the W LOVELL. For introduction, 25 cents. 
1 ograpn are in my opinion all good. the erner A ype ean feature of this book is that it does not make correct spelling merely 
- 3 Y - an act of memory. The pupil is taught to reason and to use the dictionary, with the 
a Arithmetics and the Hall Arithmetics are con- result that he ceases merely to guess at the spelling of words. The eghieets usually 
7 m r found in spellers, such as homonyms, synonyms, prefixes, suffixes, are fully and inter- 
structed on these principles, they will certainly estingly treated in this book. 
; ” LONG’S SECRETS OF THE WoOoDS 
j commend themselves to me. | 
: : By W. J. yon Author of Ways of Wood Folk and Wilderness Ways. For 
THE MONOGRAPH referred to by Gili a euteer vivid aietie in the Wood Folk Series. Deer and squirrel, panther 
President Eliot will be sent postpaid and maayeen, jay and fish-hawk, with a score of other shy wood-dwellers, appear just as 
} n J : : they are in their wilderness homes. The book is a revelation of lives hitherto unknown. 
on request Address the publishers The wood mouse that dies of fright in the author’s hand, the savage old bull-moose that 
' rue — ry ate wei and the big buck that he follows day after day, all are full 
of life and color and intensest interest. 
WERNE 
| R SCHOOL BOOK C i 
CORT ANY GINN & COPPANY, Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 
¢ NATURE STUDY HELPS FREE 3 e University of Chicago. 
’ THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, | 
$ E will furnish, absolutely free and forwarded with postage prepaid, a valu- FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean, , 
able assortment of nature study helps to any teacher, whether employed - P I h - : 
# in a public or private school. The matter supplied treats of ‘‘ How the Plants 6 E rofessional Schoo A for Teachers. Elementary School from Kindergarten to Kighth 
Grow—A Study of Simphitied Botany” ; “The Story of our Domestic Animals”; é Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. Full 
« S$imphfied Entomology”; * Our Neighbors, the Spinners,” and dozens of sim- é equipment of apparatus. Well-selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers. Univer- > 
ilar topics, Send us your name and address, and you will receive a package of é sity credit. For further particulars, address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ‘ 
this literature, for which there will be no charge whatever. Dean of the School of Education, Chicago, Iliinois. ‘ 
The FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 6, Springfield, O $ 
JUKES-EDWARDS UNIVERSITY | 
J Price-List, wt OSTON UNIVERSITY. Se Cc 
By Dr. A. E. Winship PUBLISHING Any Information. Address" Rogistrar. 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and stat » oo + bes, by a, 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the of the bill 43-47 fast 10h 
patent yr an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 0 AM. STATS NORMAL ABT 
paper, 25 cents. MPANY New York ing ail branches cf tadustrial draw. 
CO., 211 Pemperton Boston. N. B. Dept., 354 Washington Street, the school, Newbury, comer of kxeter St. Maton. 
» FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Lafayette College) ? WHAT. SHALL | to she var 
rts. For cata- 
) | logues address HENRY WuHirremoRE, Principal. 
f For Self-Study, ( 
EASTON Pp | DO ANGUAGES School Use, &c, } 
Seven courses in Art ? ? Fifty P Cortina’s Method (complete) 
Civil, Mining Electrical Sly Profitable Occupations French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 5 | Pxtmoipal, A. G, BoyprEn, A.M. 
Annual Jane 19th. Fall PPP? For boys and girls who — rere NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
? are undecided as to how PHONOGRAPIHLS Becoras, any language, $10 2 sexes. For catalogues address the 
to earn money. $1.20 P . P, BROKWITH. 
ubse er CORTINA SERIES) | F 
‘ NO. ) or catalogues address 
of the Jovnxat or Bovearion who would| PPPPPPPPP | Spanian 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper New York City 2. EL [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400 4 STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
. AMPARO, | For both 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by PPPPPP PPP? AMP Ano, Spanish { Petes tee’. 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 7. Mo GARI | 
address to which he would like the paper sent. PPPPPP PPP PPP? at One 8. annot in Emglish, 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., QOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston PPPPPPPPPPP PPP? R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St,.N.Y 
merset Street, n. 


Don’t buy School Books until you have seen our School Book Catalogue. 
We carry all the current text-books of all publishers. 
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